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MS VITIE & PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


LONDON 












EDINBURGH 


“King F eorge lV ‘ pollinaris is the natural 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY mixer with Scotch... 


MANCHESTER 
























ask for a Scotch and P OLLY 











THINKING OF HOLIDAYS ? — Please ask for full details of this essential 
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CAMERA SPECIALISTS 


holiday insurance protection 


Head Offices: 
1, North John st.. Liverpool 2. 24 28, Lombard St., London, E.C.3 













From WINE MERCHANTS, GROCERS and CHEMISTS 
AGENTS’ LIST FROM SODASTREAM, OVAL ROAD, NW.) 
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Effortless and thrilling acceleration to over the 3 figure mark — superb 


handling — fade-free response from all-wheel disc braking — the style and 
luxury expected from Daimler — and you have Majestic motoring. With 
automatic transmission and full six seater comfort, the “Majestic’’ sets an 
unrivalled standard of value at the realistic price of £2,495 including P.T. 
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~—/ with dise-brake safety at EVERY wheel 





THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED G.P.O. BOX 29 * COVENTRY 


London Distributors and Showrooms; STRATSTONE LTD., 40 BERKELEY STREET, W.1 == 
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Fings ain’t wot they used t’be! 


They certainly ain’t. In the days of our youth, delivery boys were 
pimply and pugnacious. Never did they approach the vivacity of this 
trouser-legged charmer on the bike. And those plastic ‘fings’ she is 
delivering have a freshness, lightness and home-appeal never present 
in grandma’s substantial iron and copper kitchenware. Fact is, ‘fings’ 
are much better than they used to be, and Shell by developing 
plastics production on a big scale, is helping to make them even 
better. 

Shell provide plastics fabricators with a full, flexible and out- 


standingly reliable range of materials: ‘Carlona’ polyethylene, 
*Carlona’ polypropylene, ‘Carinex’ polystyrene, ‘Carina’ PVC, all 
in many grades. Shell’s output also includes the high-efficiency 
solvents, intermediates and other chemicals necessary to the plastics 
manufacturer. Whether it be for plastics, for industrial chemicals or for 
their agricultural counterparts . . . see Shell. You will soon appreciate 
the advantages of Shell’s marketing methods and technical service. 

For further information write to the Advertising Manager, Shell 
Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Tus year we can look back 

on fifty years of looking ahead. 

In 1910 the first two dispersions* 
of colloidal graphite to be manu- 
factured in this country were 
introduced by the British unit 

of the Acheson Organisation. 

Still extensively used in industry, 
these products are now supple- 
mented by dispersions of 
graphite, molybdenum disulphide, PTFE, 
boron, glass, silver, mica, vermiculite 

and other solids. Today Acheson dispersions 
have a thousand and one uses in every 
branch of industry and benefit boffins and 
boiler-makers, shipwrights and spacemen, 
time and motor men, organ makers and 








means testers, kingpins and 
needle makers. The Acheson 
range is many things to many 


people in most industries. 





Acheson | Colloids 


LIMITED 


a ‘ubsidiary of Acheson Industries ( L-urope) Limited) 


P.O. BOX 12 - PRINCE ROCK - PLYMOUTH - DEVON 
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SOBRANIE 


BLACK RUSSIAN 





Sobranie 


Black Russian 
the elegant cigarette 






First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 


rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Please write for 


full Catalogue to Sobranie Limited «17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 
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*Oildag” colloidal grapbite in oil and 
“ Aquadag” colloidal graphite in water. 
“Onldag’” and “ Aquadag” are 
registered trade marks. 
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| GREATNESS- 


costs a littie extra 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that’s distilled from pure grain— 
is gin as it should be. 

Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 
or “‘on the rocks”, and you will enjoy 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, 
Beefeater will cost you more than 
ordinary gins, but extravagance 
















was never more 
magnificently justified. 
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How far is he from you ? 


If you are a buyer of these strange-looking objects, not 


very far at all. That is the advantage of the J. & P. i 


organisation — it is big enough to make a fine range 
of electrical equipment and to undertake extensive 
electrification schemes in all parts of the world, and 
yet it is not so vast that the man on the factory floor 
loses his personal interest in doing a good job of work 
for you, the customer. J. & P. is a firm that has built 
its reputation on quality and service. A large firm, and 
yet a firm that is not too large to give each custome! 
individual attention. A firm that can give you individual 
attention. 


Incidentally, the objects illustrated are fuse-switches for use on over 
head power lines 


Aa POWER iN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 
CHARLTON LONDON S.E.?7 

FACTORIES IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA 


SOUTH AFRICA INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
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Auiibaiek el. 
Sims. 


Established 1765 







Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly”’; 
your Cousin Letitia demanded ‘‘fizz’’ in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you, modern that you are, 
simply order ‘‘champers’’. But your ‘“‘champers”’ is very different 
from ‘‘fizz’’ or ‘‘bubbly’’, for tastes have radically changed in the 
past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
humour—dry, with the hint of a bite to it. 

Of the modern champagnes, there is none better than fine Dry 
Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage is not non-U.) 

Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for Ja grande occasion; it is 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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Mayhew 


invites you to look at this pictorial preview of his new command 


WINDSOR GASTLE 














THHLA\O 








Who's for a bathe ? T'wo swimming pools 
on deck, each with a verandah-lido. 
The passengers may be sun-tanned 
almost before they get to Las Palmas 








Out of the Sun. This gives you some idea 
of the Smoke Room, Tourist Class. 
Designed by Michael Inchbald, it 
consists of the Cockpit Bar, the 
‘Rotunda’ Lounge and a Reading 
and Writing Room. 








Shall we dance ? In the lounges or on the 
decks. The ‘Windsor Castle’ has an 
expert five-man orchestra, equally 
good at ‘Grand Hotel’ for teatime 
and cool harmony for the evenings. 








Stars of the screen. Fil m-showsevery day, 


and some of the latest West-End 
films on every voyage. It’s a large 
and very comfortable cinema, spec- 
ially designed, and air-conditioned. 











Appointments for Beauty. Elizabeth Arden 
has charge of the Beauty Salon. 
Bond Street elegance at your com- 
mand, Madam. The best of every- 
thing for ‘Windsor Castle’ passen- 
gers, please ! 














Fabulous food. The kitchens, under the 
command of master chefs, are de- 
signed to make every meal a ban- 
quet. You have a big appetite in the 
South Atlantic, three times a day. 








Sheer luxury. This is a De Luxe Cabin, 
having two most comfortable beds, 
big cupboard space, big windows 
over the sea, and a private bathroom 
with bath, shower and separate 
toilet. 


Children are V.LP's. Specially equipped 
playrooms for the very young, under 
the kindly eye of Hostess or Child- 
ren’s Stewardess. Parties, Fancy 
Dress competitions, Sports and 
Cinema Shows too. 


38,000 tons of luxury, elegance and modernity —the ‘Windsor Castle’ sails from Southampton on her 
maiden voyage to the Cape on August 18th. Thereafter at intervals of eight weeks. 

First Class and Tourist. When will you have the good fortune to sail in her yourself? 

Further details? Send us a post-card and you will receive by returna 


free colour brochure to show you the new ship and some of its splendours. 


the going’s good by 


UNION-CASTLE 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. a mailship leaves Southampton for the Cape. About twice a month liners leave London for the Round Africa 
voyage. Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 2B, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel: HY De Park 8400. Or Travel Agents. 
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THE DRIVE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN A FLEETING MOMENT OF SUNSHINE: THE SCENE IN LONDON AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
STATE VISIT OF KING BHUMIBOL AND QUEEN SIRIKIT OF SIAM ON JULY 19. 


At just after midday on one of the most stormy days of the summer, the two 
open carriages bearing the King and Queen of Siam and Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh led the procession from Victoria Station to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Rain was falling during the drive, yet not enough to deter the 
large crowd which had turned out to watch the young Royal visitors, and 
nothing in comparison with the torrential downpour and thunderstorm which 
broke on the city only a few moments after the procession had reached the 


Palace. On their arrival at Victoria Station the party had been welcomed 
by an impressive piece of traditional courtesy. A Guard of Honour of the 
rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards, was mounted under the command of 
Major M. G. C. Jeffreys who, as is the custom on such occasions, invited 
King Bhumibol to inspect it, speaking his invitation in the language of the 
Royal visitor. Major Jeffreys spoke his words slowly and, by all accounts, 
precisely Other photographs of the State Visit appear on pages 198 to 201 


Postage - Inland, td.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, thd ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News os registered at the GC. P.O. as a new spaper.) 
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HE British are reputed to be a _ kindly 

folk, and their consideration for animals 
is one of their more endearing traits. It arises, 
I suppose, largely from their fortunate history 
and the wealth which has so long enabled them 
to take a less purely utilitarian and_ selfish 
view of God's other and weaker creatures than 
their hungrier and less affluent neighbours. 
I remember how once, when travelling in 
Spain, I drew attention to the miserable condition 
of the dogs in a remote Andalusian 
village, a Spaniard, with commendable 
patience but some bitterness, pointed 
out that folk who did not know what 
it was to have a full belly could 
hardly be expected to consider the 
needs of mere beasts. So perhaps 
we have little right to take credit 
for this virtue. It is one, moreover, 
that is sometimes practised by us 
vicariously. For the vast majority 
of us to-day are townsfolk, and, now 
that the internal combustion engine 
has superseded the horse, the majority 
of British animals live in the country 
And in their impassioned pleas for 
wild animals townsfolk are sometimes 
apt to forget that, to those who earn 
their livelihood by growing the towns- 
man’s food, animals like rabbits and 
deer can appear in a very different 
light to that in which they are seen 
by urban ramblers on a_ country 
holiday or newspaper-readers over the 
city or suburban breakfast-table. One 
wonders, for instance, how a grocer 
would regard an animal, however 
beautiful and appealing, who habit- 
ually filched and consumed a tenth 
or more of his wares. Of course, if 
one looks at it from the rabbit's 
point of view, this is a very unfair 
way of putting it. The rabbit, no 
doubt, considers that he has just as 
much right to eat the farmer's grass 
as his fellow beasts and neighbours, 
the farmer's cows and sheep. And 
so in the eyes of God—or Nature 
he has, which is why the poor 
creature does so. But human beings, 


who, while freely themselves breeding On June 3, 1959, this memorial to the late King Haakon of Norway, for many years Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Green Howards, was dedicated in the presence of King Olav who has 
succeeded his father as Colonel-in-Chief. This painting, which shows the Regimental 
Chapel in Richmond Parish Church, was commissioned by the Regiment and has just been 
resented as a surprise to Major-General Robinson at a Regimental Dinner at Iserlohn. 
he painting incidentally contains two mice: one, the “ signature,’’ of the famous oak 

pears on the screen, just behind General Robinson's left 
shoulder; the other, Terence Goane’s “ signature,"’ on the cushion in the left-hand of the 
General Robinson, who has had 40 years’ service with the Green Howards, was 


and multiplying, delegate to others 
of their kind the responsibility for 
seeing that they are fed, are scarcely 
in a strong moral position to criticise 
those others for treating the rabbit 
as an enemy. When a farmer stakes 
his own and his family’s livelihood 
on sowing grass or some other crop to provide 
next year’s milk and bread and meat for his 
potential customer, the townsman, he cannot be 
expected to have much consideration for a four 
legged intruder who, without contributing any- 
thing towards his costs for labour, land, seed, 
machinery and fuel, enters upon his fields and 
takes his meals off his carefully and expensively 
raised leys or crops. Rabbits and deer are no 
more welcome to farmers and foresters than 
predatory gunmen are to bankers, or cat-burglars 
to householders Before myxomatosis came, 
even -a small woodland-owner had to spend 
a large, and otherwise quite unnecessary, sum 
every year on fencing to protect the trees he was 
planting from the constant depredations of 
rabbits. Even in my own small plantations many 
hundreds, and even thousands, of young trees 
have been destroyed in the past few years by deer 
When one sees these beautiful, elusive creatures 
flitting through the woodlands, one’s heart cannot 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


but go out to them, but when, laboriously cutting 
back bracken and bramble, one finds row after 
row of fine young beech or larch stripped of their 
bark and dead or dying, one cannot be very 
sympathetic in one’s attitude towards such 
wanton destroyers. It all turns on one’s point of 
view, and, since the townsman is a beneficiary of 
the countryman’s labours, he ought not to forget 
the latter’s viewpoint. 

The recent controversy over the new veal- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL A. E. ROBINSON, FORMERLY COLONEL OF THE GREEN 
HOWARDS: THE TERENCE CUNEO PAINTING OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK DEDICATING THE 
MEMORIAL TO KING HAAKON, IN THE PRESENCE OF (LEFT) KING OLAV V OF NORWAY AND 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROBINSON. 


Colonel of the Regiment from 1949 until Autumn, 1959. 


broiler industry is a case in point. It is very 
easy to feel indignation at the idea of a gentle, 
sentient creature like a calf being kept during the 
whole of its brief life under conditions unnatural 
and, one would have thought, highly uncongenial 
to its nature, merely in order to provide a profit 
to farmer and middleman. Yet when one con- 
siders it, it is not, au foud, the farmer or middleman 
who exploits the calf's life for his selfish purpose 
it is mankind. Men and women demand the flesh 
of animals to eat, and animals are therefore raised 
and fed by specialists called farmers for the sole 
purpose of meeting this demand. Vegetarians, of 
course, will reply that such a selfish traffic is 
unnecessary, and that they have no part in it 
I remember my brother—-who was a vegetarian 
and the nearest to a saint of any man I have 
known-—-looking over a wall some years ago at 
some stores I was fattening for beef and saying, 
with his slow and gentle smile, as he looked at 
the meek, ruminating creatures, “I have no 


designs on you, at all!” Yet even this failed to 
meet the real point. For vegetarians are usually 
milk-drinkers, and milk can only be produced 
for our vast population at considerable cost and 
risk to the producer. I speak with some feeling, 
for over the past decade I have been building up 
a small herd of a dozen or so Jersey cows into a 
large herd now producing nearly 50,000 gallons 
of milk a year. And as during this time wage 
costs have risen by nearly 50 per cent. and milk 
prices have remained more or less con- 
stant, I know from experience how 
narrow a dairy farmer’s margin of profit 
necessarily is. He has, over a long 
term, to grow the food to maintain his 
beasts under all the risks and uncertain- 
ties of the unpredictable English 
climate and the even more unpredict- 
able English politician. If he is a small 
farmer, as most of my West Country 
neighbours are, he has got to take every 
penny the market affords him. And if 
he is a producer of quality milk who 
has to sell his bull-calves for slaughter 
at birth, as those without dual-purpose 
herds have always been forced to do- 
for a farmer cannot maintain useless 
bull-calves as pets—is he to regard 
with abhorrence a method of rearing 
hitherto unwanted calves for veal who 
would otherwise go to the slaughter- 
house in the first week of life ? Much 
the same argument applies to pigs who 
are kept alive purely to be fattened in 
the shortest possible time for the bacon 
factory. I know it is said, and con- 
scientiously believed, that young pigs 
are perfectly content with the con- 
ditions in which they are kept in 
fattening-pens, and certainly, like most 
animals, they seem to adapt themselves 
with a wonderful equanimity to such 
unnatural conditions. But that they 
are unnatural and that pigs love liberty 
I am convinced from experience, having 
in my early days of farming allowed 
my piglets to spend their first month 
of life rootling with their mothers in the 
woods until I found their liberty was 
growing too costly. The whole business 
of rearing animals for the table is, in 
fact, judged by purely humanitarian 
standards, indefensible; the point is 
that men eat animals or their products 
and therefore keep them, under un- 
natural conditions, in order to do so. 
And unless some way can be found of 
feeding mankind that does not involve 
the rearing of animals to stock his kitchen, the 
question can only be judged without hypocrisy if 
this fundamental fact is borne constantly in mind. 
A line between kindliness and necessity has to be 
drawn, and it is the farmer who has to draw it on 
behalf of the human race, whose first and strongest 
need it is his business to satisfy. For, as the farmer 
knows better than any, the fundamental law of 
nature is competition and the survival of the fittest. 
The strange paradox is that, side by side with this 
law is another law, the law of love, and of this 
also the husbandman, as he labours among plants 
and beasts, seasons and climate, is dimly and 
unconsciously aware, even though the two laws 
seem to contradict one another 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small: 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all 
One only wishes one could always substitute the 
word “ farmeth " for ‘ prayeth.”’ 
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THE YOUNG KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM: 
A STATE VISIT TO GREAT BRITAIN. 





A BRILLIANT SMILE FROM AN ELEGANT VISITING QUEEN: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WITH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, SHAKING HANDS WITH QUEEN SIRIKIT, WHO IS WITH KING BHUMIBOL 





LEAVING THE AIRCRAFT 
ON ARRIVAL AT GAT- 
WICK AIRPORT ON 
JULY 19: THEIR MAJES- 
TIES KING BHUMIBOL 
ADULYADEJ AND QUEEN 
SIRIKIT OF SIAM 


A RRIVING at 
4iABuckingham 
Palace on July 19, 
moments before a 
deluge swept the 
processional route 
free of spectators 
in a matter of 
minutes, the King 
and Queen of Siam 
lunched with H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. In the 
afternoon an inter- 
change of Orders 
took place at the 
Palace. The Queen 
invested King 
Bhumibol with the 
Royal Victorian 
Chain, and he, in 
turn, invested her 
with the Insignia of 
the Most Illustrious 
Order of the Royal 
House of Chakri. 
Later he presented 
her with a_ teak 
elephant with ivory 
tusks, which is re- 
ported to weigh over 
400 Ib. On the first 
evening of the 
three-day State visit 
the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
entertained the 
Royal visitors to a 
State banquet at 
Buckingham Palace. 
Both Queen Eliza- 
beth and King 
Bhumibol spoke 
warmly of the tra- 
ditional ties between 


POSING BEFORE THE ; VicTO J 
their two countries. CAMERAS AFTER THE WELCOME AT VICTORIA STATION: PRINCE PHILIP; QUEEN SIRIKIT; KING BHUMIBOL; QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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THE FIRST 
VISIT TO 
GUiLDHALL 
BY A KING 
OF SIAM. 


O* July 20 the King 
and Queen of Siam 
drove in an open carriage 
from Buckingham Palace 
to the City to be guests of 
the City Corporation at 
Guildhall. There the King 
inspected a Guard of 
Honour of the H.A.C. and 
was received by the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Edmund Stock- 
dale, who was accom- 
panied by Princess Alex- 
andra. After speeches and 
the presentation of an 
address of welcome in the 
Guildhall Library, there 
followed luncheon in 
Guildhall. King Bhumibol 
was in naval uniform and 
Queen Sirikit, whose charm 
and beauty has won all 
hearts, wore Siamese 
national costume in lilac 
to which the red _ roses 
with which she was pre- 
sented by the Lady Mayoress 
added a striking contrast. 
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E KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM DRIVING IN A SHOWER THROUGH LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


aie 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE GUILDHALL LUNCHEON: TH 


He 
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YOUTH, BEAUTY AND CHARM AT THE GUILDHALL LUNCHEON: QUEEN SIRIKIT, KING BHUMIBOL DURING HIS SPEECH KING BHUMIBOL TURNS TO THE LORD MAYOR, SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE. 


AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA RAISE THEIR GLASSES IN A TOAST 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE ROYAL BARGE MODEL HE HAD PRESENTED TO THE CITY 





THE FIRST REIGNING KING OF SIAM EVER TO VISIT GUILDHALL: KING BHUMIBOL REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS OF PASSING ALONG FLEET STREET: QUEEN SIRIKIT, WITH THE KING, SMILES 


WELCOME FROM THE LORD MAYOR AND CITY CORPORATION 


THE BRILLIANT SMILE WHICH HAD WON ALL HEARTS 
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ROYAL VISITORS FROM SIAM: AT THE R.A., 
CAMBRIDGE AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


" r er 
. ST ex ‘Yor ae 
LAYING A WREATH ON THE GRAVE OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: KING BHUMIBOL, 
WHO VISITED THE ABBEY WITH HIS QUEEN ON JULY 19 


KING BHUMIBOL AND QUEEN SIRIKIT OF SIAM BEING SHOWN OVER WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
BY THE DEAN, THE VERY REV. DR. E. S. ABBOTT 


a4 
ALEXANDRA OF KENT, AND (EXTREME RIGHT) LORD ADRIAN, MASTER OF TRINITY 


N the first day of their three-day State visit, King Bhumibol of Siam 
and Queen Sirikit drove from Buckingham Palace to lay a wreath on 
the Grave of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey. After they had 
laid the wreath they were conducted on a tour of the Abbey by the Dean of 
Westminster, the Very Rev. Dr. E.S. Abbott. Later in the day they received 
addresses at St. James’s Palace from the Chairman and Members of the 
London County Council and the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the , ‘ 
City of Westminster. On July 21 the Royal visitors from Siam, accompanied nae ge a Eee : rab “ 
by Princess Alexandra of Kent, paid a private visit to Cambridge. They 2 she ~, > ne > SS 
visited King’s and Trinity, taking lunch in the Lodge of Peterhouse with the nee : oe aca. i i, 
Vice-Chancellor, Professor Herbert Butterfield. At Trinity College they +- ot —— » law 
were received by the Master, Lord Adrian, and Lady Adrian, who walked AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: THE KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM ADMIRING A WORKING MODEL FOR THE 


with them across Great Court and to the Wren Library. GRAND FOUNTAIN OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, BAGHDAD 
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THE VISITOR WHO WON ALL HEARTS: 
QUEEN SIRIKIT IN ENGLAND. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JULY 19, WHEN SHE ACCOMPANIED THE KING WHEN 
AT THE LAST STATE FUNCTION AT THE HE LAID A WREATH ON THE GRAVE OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR ARRIVING AT BURLINGTON HOUSE ON THE EVENING OF 


SIAMESE EMBASSY WHERE THE KING AND SHE , : 20, FOR HER VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
ENTERTAINED THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP ‘ % QUEEN SIRIKIT 


QUEEN SIRIKIT SMILES WITH PLEASURE AS SHE LOOKS AT THE ENJOYING A TOUR OF LONDON IN A CHARTERED BUS: QUEEN DURING A PRIVATE VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, WITH HER HUSBAND SIRIKIT ACCEPTS A TICKET FROM THE CONDUCTRESS WITH QUEEN SIRIKIT SMILES AS PRINCESS ALEXANDRA HOLDS ON 
(RIGHT) SIR CHARLES WHEELER, P.R.A A CHARMING SMILE TO HER HAT IN THE GUSTY WEATHER 





AS THE LONDON CROWDS FIRST SAW HER: QUEEN SIRIKIT DRIVING WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


EN ROUTE FOR GENEVA: KING BHUMIBOL AND QUEEN SIRIKIT AT LONDON AIRPORT ON JULY 23 
FROM VICTORIA STATION TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


THEIR STATE VISIT WAS FOLLOWED BY SOME PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
When the King and Queen of Siam left London for Switzerland on July 23, 
King Bhumibol sent Queen Elizabeth a message of thanks and appreciation, 
and her Majesty replied: ‘‘ Your Majesty and Queen Sirikit have been very 
welcome guests and I am sure -that the reception which you have received 
from my people will leave you in no doubt of their affection for you." The 


Royal pair have indeed charmed all by their pleasure, their vivacity and their 
keen interest; and from the moment of her arrival Queen Sirikit has won 
every heart with her beauty, vivacity and sweetness. On this page and that 
which follows we have reproduced a selection of characteristic incidents and 
aspects which may perhaps form a pictorial souvenir of a very happy occasion 
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A SOUVENIR OF A ROYAL VISITOR WHO HAS WON ALL HEARTS: A CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF QUEEN SIRIKIT OF SIAM, 
WHOSE BEAUTY, CHARM AND SMILING VIVACITY HAVE LEFT LONDONERS SO HAPPY A MEMORY. 
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oe many items of news were com 
. peting for space in the London 
daily Press of July 21 that the 
announcement of the Secretary of 
State for War about the future of the 
ferritorial Army got less attention 
than might normally have been the 
case It may not bea topic as muc h 
to the fore as it once was, but what 
Mr. Soames had to say had considerable interest 
This force has undergone many vicissitudes. It 
suffered a hard blow in the Second World War, 
when it virtually ceased to exist, chiefly, one 
suspects, because the Adjutant-General’s staff 
found it more convenient to provide one type of 
soldier than two or three types. Of late it has 
been in the doldrums. 


A change embodying recognition of facts was 
overdue. The existing state of affairs is that the 
nominal strength of the Territorial Army is a round 
300,000. Of these, however, 180,000 are national 
servicemen, who have done no training for the past 
three years and are due to disappear altogether 
in another five. 
It is tempting, if 
unkind, to recall 
Falstaff's confes- 
sion: ‘‘ We have a 
number of shadows 
to fill out the 
muster book.’’ The 
intention is to do 
away with this 
make-believe, to 
cut the strength to 
a peacetime maxi- 
mum of 123,000 
volunteers, a figure 
which would be 
raised to 180,000 
on mobilisation, no 
longer from part- 
time national ser 
vicemen, but from 
volunteers on a 
reserve list. 


When the Terri- 
torial Army (then 

Force '') was 
formed half a cen- 
tury ago the inten- 
tion was that the 
whole of it should 
be available for 
home defence, but 
Haldane hadalready 
in mind the pros 
pect that risks of 
invasion would not 
be great enough to 
prevent a large 
proportion of it 
eventually joining 
an expeditionary 
force abroad. Be- 
tween the wars part 
of it became tied 
to the home country 
by the demands of 
anti-aircraft de- 
fence. Immediately 
after the Second 
World War the 
theory was. that, 
though reinforce 
ment of the Regular 
Army abroad by 
Territorials might 
be difficult in the 
new conditions, it 
was not necessarily 
impossible Attention was given to the problem 
of maintaining a very few Territorial divisions in 
a state of readiness higher than the rest For 
the past three years, however, the Army has been 

primarily for home defence 


contest a seat 


Now there is to be a change back again. The 
new role will be triple The first of these duties 
is described as that of providing “ headquarters 
ind units "’ to aid the civil power and to support 
the Regular Army in the United Kingdom. The 
second will be to provide units and individual 
reinforcements for the Regular Army overseas and 
in particular for the British Army of the Khine 
The third goal is not precisely explained, being 
given as the creation of a framework inside which, 
general preparations for 

It will be seen that the 


in a pernod of tension 
war could be undertaken 
second duty now proposed ts in direct conthct with 
the role officially announced in to5 it does not 
however, repeat the older views, that it would, of 


NB 


The recent elections in Ceylon resulted in a swee 
Minister, Mr. Solomon Bandaranaike 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE TERRITORIAL ARMY UNDER REVIEW. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


might be, practicable to reinforce the B.A.O.R. or 
other forces abroad after the outbreak of war. 


The new project is closely related to another 
problem of defence. The decision to abandon 
conscription and maintain the Regular Army 
entirely by voluntary recruitment depended, of 
course, on willingness to enlist. Pay was raised 
once more to provide an incentive. The final 
results may prove more satisfactory than pessimists 
prophesy, especially as some of their criticisms are 
made solely to embarrass the Government. At 
best, however, the margin will be very narrow. 
This is not all. The effect of overstrain on any 
volunteer force is likely, if not certain, to be a fall 





THE WIDOW OF AN ASSASSINATED PRIME MINISTER WHO HAS TAKEN OVER HER LATE HUSBAND'S OFFICE: MRS. SIRIMA BANDARANAIKE, NOW 
PRIME MINISTER OF CEYLON, WHOSE CABINET WAS ANNOUNCED ON JULY 24 


pine victory for the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, which had been founded by an ex-Prime eSS; indeed I am 

Not long after Mr. Bandaranaike was assassinated last September, his widow carried out a strenuous 

and emotional campaign in the March elections on behalf of her late husband's party, with considerable success, although she herself did not that 

In the recent elections, called by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, she again campaigned vigorously on $ 

behalf of her husband's policies—but again without contesting a seat herself. Aged 44, 
interest in politics, and is known and respected as a woman of “ simple living, decorum and dignity.” mon 


in enlistment because it involves disadvantages 
which include disappointment of leave and 
prolonged separation of families. Reinforcement 
of the B.A.O.R. by Territorial units and individuals 
would therefore be valuable. But we must bear 
in mind that they also would have to be 
volunteers 


The plan is to reduce the Territorial Army by 
seventy-one major combatant units out of 266 
Of these eighteen are to be infantry battalions, 
which would presumably be deleted by amalgama 
tion, as in the case of the Regular Army Artillery 
will be a heavy sufferer, losing forty-six units 
The Yeomanry will retain the existing number of 
regiments, but an armoured and four armoured 
car regiments are to be converted to reconnaissance 
regiments The Royal Engineers are due to lose 
twelve units and the Royal Signals two It is too 
early to estimate how far this scheme will 


pre xluce success 


rs. Bandaranaike has only recently taken an active 
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A beginning in much-needed 
re-equipment is to be made at once. 
Modern wireless equipment stands high 
on the list. Fighting vehicles and trans- 
port will account for much of the 
remainder. It has been stated that 
thirteen millions have been allocated 
to these measures. It is not a large 
sum as prices go to-day. Ministers in 
this country have to put a good face on any 
rebuffs which they suffer in their efforts at improve- 
ment and not appear breathless after losing battles 
with the Treasury. This is particularly the case 
with defence, though one may add that Sir David 
Eccles probably established a record in propriety 
by maintaining that the extension of the school- 
leaving age would be premature after, according to 
all accounts, fighting for it tooth and nail. 


Mr. Soames remarked that the new Territorial 
Army would be “a little more expensive ’’ but 
much better value. I trust this will prove to be so. 
The value that is obtained from the fund for re- 
equipment will be an important factor, since there 

is nothing more 

: discouraging to the 

volunteer than 
making do with the 
obsolescent or the 
obsolete. In one 
respect we may link 
the Territorial 
Army’s future with 
that of the Regular 


Army. I believe 
that both will 
depend largely upon 


the ability of 
national leaders, 
teachers, and direc- 
tors of thought to 
revive the spirit 
of adventure and of 
avidity for experi- 
ence. It may be 
retorted that we 
can see this about 
us every day; that 
is to a certain ex- 
tent true, but those 
inspired by it are 
a select few and 
commonly intent on 
the unconventional. 


No outside 
leaders can do this 
without inside aid. 
All three services 
have made a start 
in cutting out the 
more deadly and 
needless types of 
routine, work for 
work's sake, and 
work with laborious 
tools when con- 
venient ones are 
available. All have 
still a long way to 
travel on these 
paths; in fact, itis a 
process which ought 
to be continuous. 
Heaven knows I 
am not advocating 
slackness or untidi- 


delighted to note 
they have 
become less com- 
during the 

last few years. I 
think good drill, good uniforms, and good military 
music are first-class tonics. The worst bane is time- 
wasting, either by doing something unnecessary or 
by doing nothing when organisation and imagina- 
tion would enable something worth while to be done. 


Join the Army and see the World,” proclaimed 
a poster of the recent past. When one comes to 
think of it, ours is in some ways one of the luckiest 
armies of the world, with a rich and interesting 
held of unparalleled variety This variety has 
always been there, but in the bad old days it 
included horrible assortments of diseases, the great 
majority of which are no longer serious dangers 
When I was young one spoke of unhealthy 
stations from which one knew troops would 
return in a poor state. In the sense in which the 
term was then used there remain few such stations 
to-day 


‘ 


In other words. it seems to me that while 
oreign service has lost none of its interest it has 


ilso shed most of its disadvantage 


The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article, 
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BAALBEK, LEBANON. BEFORE THE TOWERING COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS : MISS BERYL GREY AND HER PARTNER 
OPEN THE BAALBEK INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL WITH A BALLET RECITAL. 


On July 17 the 1960 Baalbek festival was opened, for the first time in its history, of the Temple of Bacchus and it is difficult to think of a more impressive or 
‘ inspiring setting. The dance recital was followed by Sen « Lumiére—music, 
spetinciies editcg Gindia end tiltee Gdesghense tehes wand t OS Oe 
3000-year-long history of Baalbek, the languages of the commentary being 
English, Prench, and Arabic. Later features in the festival were to be provided 
Bristol Old Vic Company and French and German orchestras. 























A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 





CATANIA, SICILY. BLACK SMOKE POURING FROM THE 
CRATER OF MOUNT ETNA WHICH ERUPTED UNEXPECTEDLY. 


The main crater of Mount Etna erupted on July 17 and again 

on July 20. The smoke seen here rose toa height of 6000 ft. 

Some small fires were caused by hot pebbles but there 

was no damage to life or buildings reported. Seismologists 

described the eruption as unprecedented. Mount Etna last 
erupted in April, 





WEST GERMANY. THE FUNERAL OF HITLER'S COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF IN ITALY, FIELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING, WHO HAS DIED 
AT THE AGE OF 74. HIS HIGH MEDALS AND HONOURS ARE SHOWN 
HERE BEING CARRIED IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. KESSELRING 
HAD ALSO BEEN RESPONSIBLE FOR TRAINING THE LUFTWAFFE 


= 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. AT A NAVAL BASE AFTER C 

DESTROVER COLLETT: THE BADLY DAMAGED US 
Eleven sailors lost their lives and six were badly injured when 
collided in thick fog off the coast of Southern California on July 


the port side of Ammen, and the latter ship caught fire 
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BROWNFIELD, TEXAS, U.S.A. A _ DRAMATIC 
RESCUE FROM A BURNING GRAIN ELEVATOR: DONALD 
ETHINGTON CLASPING THE BADLY BURNED PHILLIP 
REEVES AS THEY BOTH HANG FROM A ROPE FROM A 
U.S.A.F. HELICOPTER. THE RESCUE TOOK FOUR HOURS 
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GREENLAND. QUEEN INGRID OF DENMARK AND HER 
ELDEST DAUGHTER, PRINCESS MARGRETHE IN GREEN- 
LAND NATIONAL COSTUME DURING THEIR VISIT TO 
UMANAK ON JULY 14. BEHIND THE PRINCESS IS KING 
FREDERIK. THEY WERE ON A THREE-WEEK TOUR. 





ALTHAUSEN, WEST GERMANY. A CURTSEY AND A GIFT OF FLOWERS FROM TWO ALTHAUSEN GIRLS FOR 


PRINCESS DIANE OF FRANCE AND DUKE CARL OF WURTEMBERG 
After a civil ceremony on July 18, Princess Diane, daughter of the Count of Paris, and Duke Carl of Wurtemberg, Heir 
of the House of Wurtemberg, were married at Althausen Castle on July 21 by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Rottenburg. 
The occasion shown took place in the courtyard of the castle on July 19. Duke Carl is Heir to Duke Philip of Wurtemberg. 


OLLISION IN DENSE FOG WITH THE 
DESTROYER AMMEN 

the destroyers Collett and Ammen 
19. It was reported that Collett hit 





OFF NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA. THE UNITED STATES DESTROYER 
COLLETT, WHICH RAMMED INTO AMMEN: A VIEW OF THE SHATTERED BOW 
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THE IVORY ART OF 
THE MYSTERIOUS 
TROGLODYTES OF 
THE BEERSHEBA 
OF 5000 YEARS AGO 
—PART II. 


In our last issue we published 
the first part of an article by M. 
Jean Perrot on his discovery of a 
troglodyte community of about 5000 
years ago and in particular of the 
groups of underground dwellings at 
Abu Matar and Safadi, a few 
miles from Beersheba. Here he 
discusses their most remarkable artistic 
achievement, a group of ivories, and 
considers the origins and fate of this 
somewhat anomalous culture in 
Southern Palestine. 


HE workshop of an_ ivory 
carver was discovered at 
Safadi, complete with tools, work- 
bench and raw material: an 
elephant tusk. Bracelets, pen- 
dents, pins and other ornaments 
were made from ivory (Figs. 5, 
9, 12, 14), as well as figurines and 
statuettes, some of which attain 
artistic level (Figs. 1 to 4, 8, 10, 
11, 13). They represent standing 
nude figures, both male and 
female, hands on hips. The 


FIG. 1. FROM THE IVORY CARVER’S WORKSHOP AT SAFADI: THE eyes were [Continued below. FIG. 2. DETAIL OF A MALE IVORY STATUETTE (SEE ALSO FIG. 8). THE 


IVORY FIGURINE OF A WOMAN, BROKEN AT THE WAIST. THE HOLES } HOLES IN THE HEAD AND CHEEKS WERE FOR THE INSERTION OF 
AT THE TOP WERE FOR SUSPENSION AS A PENDENT. HEIGHT 2 IN. (5CM.) } TUFTS OF HAIR 


~y— 
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FIG. 3. THE HEAD OF AN IVORY STATUETTE, PROBABLY A WOMAN. THE HAIR IS MASSED FIG. 4. ANOTHER FEMALE HEAD, WHICH HAD BEEN BROKEN AND REPAIRED IN ANTIQUITY 
IN A BUN AND CROWNED WITH AN ANIMAL FIGURE, PROBABLY A BIRD 34 IN. (8 CM.) HIGH LIKE ALL THESE HEADS IT IS AUSTERE YET MOVING IN EXPRESSION. 2] IN. (6 CM.) HIGH 


Continued.| inlaid and cheeks and head sometimes perforated so that a lock multiple of 7--on the floor of the earliest subterranean dwellings; they were 
of hair or a beard could be attached. Expressions are sad and austere; the perhaps connected with some ancestor cult. The dead remained in the midst 
attitude stiff, but the artist is quite sensible to the grace of a woman's body, as of the living. After the decay of the body, the bones were assembled and 
demonstrated by the fine statuette discovered during the final season (Figs. 6 deposited, skull on top, in individual heaps at the foot of the walls of subterra 
and 7). These representations and other more schematic figures of men and nean chambers, especially prepared. These people belong to the race called 
animals may be connected with a fertility and fecundity cult. Curious assemb- Anatolian or Armenoid by anthropologists; in Beersheba, we see its first appear- 
lages of coloured pebbles (Fig. 15) may also have some cultural significance ance in Palestine. This calls for further examination of the origin of this 
Marked in red ochre with various signs, crosses, lines, points, these pebbles, culture. It did not originate in Palestine. Its appearance is sudden, in the 
resembling those of the Mas d’Azil, were deposited in groups always a Jordan Valley, in the cnves of the Judean desert, in the [Continued overleaf 
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ENIGMATIC IMAGES OF 


ANCIENT BEERSHEBA. 


FIG. 5. IN THE SAME POSE AS THE IVORY STATUETTE 
(FIGS. 6 AND 7): A BONE PIN, WITH AN ELABORATE THOUGH 
CRUDELY CARVED HEAD. 34 IM. (8 CM.) HIGH. 





FIG. 7. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STATUETTE ALSO SHOWN 
IN FIG. 6. THE EXAGGERATED MAVEL MAY HAVE HAD 
SOME RELATION TO MAGICAL PRACTICES. 


FIG. 6 AN IVORY STATUETTE, 4} IM. (12 Cm) 
HIGH, OF A PREGNANT WOMAN, FROM THE SAFADI 
SETTLEMENT, WHICH HAS A CURIOUS GRACE. 





FIG. 8. FOUND ON THE FLOOR OF AN UNDER. 
GROUND HOME : THE ALMOST COMPLETE IVORY 
FIGURINE OF A MAN. | FT. (33 CM.) HIGH 


Continued.| Negev and along tne coastal dunes. Nothing precedes it and 
nothing follows. Throughout history, these difficult regions were populated 
only intermittently and always under special conditions. The new culture 
differs from the old Palestinian culture whose sources lie in the Carmel 
caves, which reached its apex in Jericho, and which is to be found con 
temporaneously with Beersheba at Megiddo, Beth-Shean, Tell el-Farah, etc. 
The culture found at Beersheba corresponds to a different way of life, based 


FIG. 9. THE ORNAMENTAL HEAD OF AN IVORY PIN. IT REPRESENTS A 
BIRD, WHICH MAY WELL HAVE BEEN A PELICAN, STRONGLY STYLISED 
24 IM. (7 CM) HIGH 
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FIG. 10. AN IVORY STATUETTE OF A MAN, WITH 
THE SAME HANDS-ON-HIPS POSE ALSO SEEN IN 
FIGS. 5, 6, 7 AND & 


not on agriculture, as is the former, but on sheep breeding. It is an arid 
region culture and we are consequently not surprised to discover it on the 
borders of the desert: on the terraces of the Ghér, in the Jordan Valley, 
especially at Teleilat Ghassul, where it was first found in 1922 by the 
excavations of the Biblical Pontifical Institute; on the Transjordan plateau, 
where Dr. Nelson Glueck was the first to recognise it, and where it has been 
located more recently as far south as Petra by Miss Diana [Continued opposite. 
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PEBBLES IN MULTIPLES OF SEVEN ; 
AND OTHER BEERSHEBA SIDELIGHTS. 


Ye 
et , wy 


FIG. 13. THE SAFADI CAVES SEEM TO HAVE 
THIS SHOWS ONE OF THE MALE FIGURINES (FIG. 8) AS IT WAS FOUND. 
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FIG. 11. A CACHE IN AN UNDERGROUND DWELLING: AN IVORY FIGURINE (FIG. 10); 
AN IVORY CEREMONIAL SICKLE; A SHEATH (FIG. 14): A HEAD; AND BASALT BOWLS. 


Continued.| Kirkbride, of the British School in Jerusalem. Investigations 
in this area are just beginning, but we have strong indications that the 
people of Beersheba were in close contact with the Jordanian plateau 
where they travelled to obtain their supplies of copper ore (Wadi Feinan), 
basalt, hematite and other hard stones. We have therefore some reason 
to assume that the area around the Syro-Arabian desert had witnessed the 
formative phase of this culture as early as the Sth millennium 8.C. The 
mobility of the population in this marginal zone facilitated contacts: 
northwards, through the Upper Valley of the Euphrates, with Anatolia and 
the metallurgical centres of the Caucasus; southwards, along the Red Sea 
coast, with Egypt and Africa. Near the end of the Sth millennium, for 
still unknown reasons, the population of this region began a westward 


movement, traces of which are found all along (Continued below. ee ee 
FIG. 14. AN IVORY CASE OR SHEATH, WITH A DRILLED PATTERN OF LINES AND FLORAL DESIGNS. 


THE HOLES WERE FILLED WITH A BLACK SUBSTANCE, PROBABLY BITUMEN 


* 


’ < ; tg ‘ 
mc. 1s asnconyrneeynpenapeseenipnernnonpenceinnian 
ARE MARKED WITH A CROSS, THE 35 TO THE LEFT WITH A LINE 
~ 
Continued.| the Syro-Palestine littoral; in particular at the ‘Amuq sites, 

at Byblos and Jericho. Somewhat later, towards the middle of the 4th millennium, 

a new wave crosses the Jordan and establishes itself around the Dead Sea 

and in the vacant South Palestinian regions. These are not nomadic tribes 

like the Hebrews of the time of Abraham, 1500 years later, but people who 

had for some time already been attempting to root themselves to the soil 

through the development of their agriculture. The Ghassul and Beersheba 

culture represents an attempt at sedentary living in the marginal area. In Southern 

Palestine, these people found conditions of life similar to the ones to which they had 

been accustorned. For several centuries, through constant and ingenious efforts, 

they were to lead there a peaceful life of a distinctly original kind. But the growing 

insecurity which seems to mark the end of the 4th millennium B.C. in Palestine 

the beginning of the Bronze Age was to create new conditions to which it seems 

they were unable to adapt themselves. At the time that, in the hilly region and near 

the springs, walled cities are built, sedentary installations completely disappear from 

: ceergumangaan : $ —< the semi-arid part of the country, people returning perhaps to nomadic life. And 
FIG. 12 VARIOUS TYPES OF ORNAMENTS OF THE TROGLODYTES, INCLUDING COPPER, when, in the well-watered Valleys of Mesopotamia and Egypt, the first urban 

TERQUUEE, HEE SCENES, SES ES at Sea civilisations are emerging, Southern Palestine is again deserted. 
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“THE ROME ESCAPE LINE.” By SAM DERRY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N her most imaginative moments the late 
Baroness Orczy never wrote a more stirring 
work of fiction than this recital of facts by a Field 
Officer in the Royal Artillery. From inside the 
Vatican the author, with the very considerable 
help of an Irish priest, namely the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Hugh O'Flaherty, looked after several 
thousands of escaped prisoners-of-war, mainly 
British, with the assistance of the then British 
Minister to the Holy See, Sir Francis Godolphin 
Osborne, but without the knowledge of the Papal 
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MONSIGNOR HUGH O’FLAHERTY, THE REMARKABLE IRISH PRIEST TO WHOM SO MANY 
ESCAPED ALLIED PRISONERS OF WAR OWED THEIR LIVES AND FREEDOM. 


authorities. The activities of the British Organiza- 
tion in Rome for Assisting Allied Escaped Prisoners- 
of- War, as it was officially called, would be 
incredible if they were not true, and Major Derry 
rightly describes it as ‘‘ a unique military unit, the 
like of which may never be seen again.” Indeed, 
the whole book is proof of the old adage that truth 
can be stranger than fiction. 


Major Derry was well qualified for the task of 
controlling this organization since he had, himself, 
twice escaped from German hands, once in North 
Africa and once in Italy, but the conditions in the 
two theatres of war were very different. In the 
former they approximated to the chivalry of an 
earlier age, whereas in Italy the prevailing factor 
was ‘‘the cold inhumanity of the most bestial 
enemy that ever faced the forces of Christianity 
and civilization."’ In these pages the all-pervading 
horror of the Gestapo is well conveyed to the 
reader, and when the Allies entered Rome it is 
small wonder that they were not regarded as just 
another conquering army, but were welcomed as 
liberators. 


The period covered is that between the fall of 
Mussolini and the occupation of Rome by the 
Allies, when the Italian guards had mostly deserted 
the prisoner-of-war camps, and the former inmates 
of them were wandering about the countryside. 
If they were caught by the Germans, they were 
sent to the Fatherland itself, and the conditions 
in which they travelled there were very different 
from those obtaining in contemporary England 
where German and Italian prisoners lolled about 
first-class railway compartments while British 
officers and men were compelled to stand in the 
corridors. Very few of the Allied fugitives would 
have been able to remain at large had it not been 
for the kindness and courage of the Italian people 
of all classes from Prince Doria Pamphili, through 
innumerable parish priests, down to the poorest 
peasants. Death was the penalty for harbouring 
an escaped prisoner, yet they were given such 
hospitality by the hundred, and they were rarely 
betrayed, even when torture was applied to their 
hosts. It is a story of Christian charity which 
has never been told until now, but it could not 
have been better told than it is here 


On the other hand, Communist support was 
inclined to be more of a curse than of a blessing 


The various Communist underground organizations 
in Rome had shown gallantry and initiative on many 
occasions, but we never saw quite eye to eye. They 
constantly derided the idea of giving help to escaped 
prisoners-of-war, and insisted that the proper function 
of all enemies of the German Reich was sabotage. 


Their inhumanity, even where their allies 
were concerned, almost matched that of the 
Gestapo, and their activities were liable to have 
repercussions which seriously interfered with the 
work of Major Derry and his organization. For 
example, on one occasion 
they managed, by means 
of an adroitly placed time 
bomb, to kill thirty-two 
German soldiers marching 
down the Via _ Rosella. 


eA . The reaction of the 


German authorities was 
immediate and drastic. 


Indiscriminately, from 
the prisons of the city, they 
took ten prisoners for every 
soldier killed in the bombing 
—a motley miscellany of 
political prisoners and prosti- 
tutes, outspoken journalists 
and unthinking juveniles, 
pilferers and petty offenders, 
many of whom had faced 
no trial, and some of whom 
knew not with what they 
were charged. Their hands 
tied behind their backs, the 
320 prisoners were taken 
through the streets of Rome 
to the Ardeatine Caves, 
at Domitilla. There they 
were bundled in _ batches 
into the forbidding cavern 
entrances, and mown down 
by machine-gun fire. The 
terrible slaughter lasted 
through several hours 
of the grim night: hours during which those who 
were to die stood impotently, and watched their 
comrades fall. 


When the hot barrels of the machine-guns were 
silent at last the Germans placed land-mines in the 
rock, and blew in the 
entrance to the caves. 


Some of the victims, 
however, did survive the 
machine-gunning only to 
be entombed alive, for 
a post-mortem revealed 
dust inhaled into the 
lungs. 


The only practical 
result of this particular 
piece of sabotage, apart 
from the deaths of all 
these innocent people, 
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Peter II and 
the present 
Marshal Tito. 
As the author 
says, ‘In normal 
times the people 
making up these 
groups would 
have been at 
each other's 
throats, but 
now they all 
wanted the same 
thing—the 
defeat of Ger- 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. SAM DERRY. 
Mr. S. I. Derry was born in Newark 
in 1914 where he has lived all his 
life apart from the war years. On 
leaving Newark Grammar School he 
joined the family firm of heating 
and sanitary engineers in Newark. 
many.” The_ It was after his capture by the 
centrifugal ten- Germans that he went through the 
dencies were to thrilling experiences that led to this 
book. This photograph was taken 
make them- before his capture in the desert. 
selves felt later 
all the same, and in no uncertain fashion. 


From time to time there were incidents worthy 
of John Buchan himself. One of them was when 
Major Derry smuggled the sister of a Roman 
nobleman into the Vatican dressed as a private 
of the Swiss Guard. The lady slipped through the 
gate, and unobtrusively joined on the end of a 
squad while the guard was being changed at 
midnight. The old guard duly marched away, and 
as the tail-end of it passed the author and Mon- 
signor O’Flaherty, who were hidden in the shadow, 
the priest ‘“‘reached out a black-sleeved arm, 
grabbed the impostor’s shoulder, and tugged her 
quickly into the shadows beside us,’’ after which 
she changed her clothes. It only remains to add 
that she remained for some time in the British 
Legation unknown to the Minister until arrange- 
ments could be made for her to take up her residence 
in the legation of one of the Latin American 
republics. 


Another escapade was when one of the Major’s 
right-hand men was in an otherwise empty bar 
which was suddenly invaded by a group of German 
officers accompanied by Max Schmeling, the boxer. 
The Englishman, however, solved his problem 
by at once standing drinks 
all round; these were 
duly returned, and he 
became the life and soul 
of the party. When, how- 
ever, the Germans asked 
him to join them for 
dinner, he thought the 
joke had gone far enough, 
and discreetly excused 
himself. 
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Amid so much that is 
excellent it is difficult to 
choose, but Major Derry’s 
character-sketches of 





was that two thousand 
extra S.S. were moved 
into Rome. Thereafter, 
non tali auxilio became 
Major Derry’s guiding 
principle when dealing 
with Communists 


His chief task was, 
of course, to find hiding- 
places, or “ billets"’ as 
they were euphemistically 
termed, for the escaped 
prisoners, to see that they 


were supplied with the THe GERMAN PASS SIGNED BY THE GERMAN MINISTER 
AND ACQUIRED BY THE AUTHOR, WHO 
RUNNING HIS UNDERGROUND ORGANISATION IN ROME. 


The illustrations from the book “ The Rome Escape Line” are 
reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, George G. Harrap and 
Ce. Lid. 


necessities of life, and, 
above all, to prevent 
them from falling into the 
hands of the Gestapo ; this 
last commitment often 
meant getting a message through at very short 
notice to warn of an impending raid. In addition 
to his own group the author had to deal with 
a number of other underground organizations 
such as the Free French; the Roman noble 
families who were anti-Fascist had one of 
their own as did the Italian Communists, and 
the Jugoslavs were also divided into two 
sections, which respectively acknowledged King 





those with whom he 
worked are outstanding 
by any standards. Before 
the reader has progressed 
very far he will feel that 
he has known Monsignor 
O'Flaherty all his life, 
while in Sir Francis 
Godolphin Osborne we are 
shown the Foreign Office 
at its very best. Indeed, 
in closing the book for the 
last time one’s only regret 
is that we are told 
nothing about the sub- 
sequent careers of the 
leading personages in it. 
Paul Freyberg is rapidly 
ascending the ladder of 
promotion in the Brigade 
of Guards, Evangelo 
Averoff is the Foreign Minister of Greece, and de 
Blesson now represents his country in Dublin, but on 
the brave and kindly Monsignor the curtain has been 
allowed to fall. Perhaps this is what he would 
have wished, but one would have liked more 
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*“ The Rome Escape Line: The Story of the British 
Organization in Rome for Assisting Escaped Prisoners-of 
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Work, and Library Science. The College also offers the first year of work 
preparatory to degrees in Agriculture, Applied Science, Architecture, 
Forestry, Occupational Therapy, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 


Victoria College offers four years of University work in Arts and Science 
and in the College of Education. Since the courses are the same as those pre- 


scribed by the University of British Columbia, students receive credits that 

are recognised wherever the credits of the parent University are recognised other subjects. In 1894, by Act of the Provincial Legislature, High Schools of 

To be more specific, Victoria College prepares its students for Bachelor's the Province were permitted to affiliate with recognised Canadian Universities 
in order to provide the first stages of higher education. Eight years later, 


degrees in Arts, Science and Education, and offers the first two years of 
work preparatory to degrees in Commerce, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Social in 1902, Victoria High School applied for affiliation with [Continued overleaf 
Specially drawn for “ The Illustrated London News’ by Edward Goodall. 
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Continued.| McGill University, and in the fall of 1903 Victoria College opened 
its doors as a separate institution to give the first year in Arts and Science 
under the aegis of McGill. Second year work in Arts and Science was 
undertaken in 1907. In 1906, the Provincial Legislature passed an Act 
incorporating the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning of 
British Columbia. This Institution, in the same year, established at Vancouver 


VICTORIA COLLEGE: A VIEW OF THE FINE MAIN BUILDINGS OF A CO 
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the McGill University College of British Columbia, and in the following 
year Victoria College became part of this foundation. In 1908, an Act was 
passed establishing and incorporating the University of British Columbia, and 
in 1915, when the University of British Columbia was opened, Victoria College 
was closed. Five years later, however, in 1920, public opinion demanded that 
higher education again be made available in the Victoria area, and Victoria 
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OLLEGE AFFILIATED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA SINCE 1920. 
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College was re-established—this time in affiliation with the University of 
British Columbia. In 1945, by virtue of an Agreement signed by the Educa- 
tion Department, the University, and the Greater Victoria School Board, the 
academic direction of the College was placed in the hands of Victoria 
College Council, on which all three authorities were represented. Financial 
direction remained in the hands of the Greater Victoria School Board. 


 Mustrated London News” by Edward Goodall. 
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At the 1955 session of the Legislature, Victoria College was by Statute 
created a second institution of higher learning in British Columbia, affiliated 
with the University of British Columbia, and offering courses approved 
by the University in the Faculties of Arts and Science and Education. The 
Victoria Normal School was incorporated into Victoria College as a part of 
the College of Education, which, beginning September 1, 1956, (Continued overleaf. 
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A RECENT ADDITION: THE EWING BUILDING AND LIBRARY SEEN FROM THE COLLEGE GROUNDS 


Continued.| assumed responsibility for the training of teachers. The affairs of 
Victoria College are vested in Victoria College Council, consisting of eleven 
members. The College buildings are situated at the corner of Lansdowne 
and Richmond Roads and command beautiful views of the City of Victoria, 
Juan de Fuca Strait, and the Olympic Mountains, in the State of Washington. 
The fullest facilities are available. These include a fine library, first-class 
laboratories, a book store, a cafeteria, and an adjacent playing-field. With 
its relatively small enrolment, and its carefully se-scted Faculty, Victoria 





THE BUILDING .BUILT IN MEMORY OF A FORMER PRINCIPAL WAS COMPLETED IN 1952 


College offers an individualised education to its students whether they be 
preparing the way for further University studies or planning to enter the 
teaching profession. By the early summer of 1952 the new Library-Administra- 
tion Building was completed. The $259,000 structure, financed by the B.C. 
Government, was named the Ewing Building, in memory of Dr. John Morton 
Ewing, who, as Principal from 1944 to 1952, very ably directed the College 
through the years of expansion following the war. The College has launched 
a public appeal for $2,500,000 for extensive new building. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








O* all the pro- 
ducts of an 
English garden not 
the least delightful, 
to my taste, is the 
plant-snob. If Mr. 
Stephen Potter 
ever wants to add 
a volume to his 
learned treatise on 
Lifemanship, he might do worse than turn his 
attention to Plantsmanship. 














There is, of course, a legitimate and useful 
branch of this craft whose greatest living exponent 
is, in my view, Mr. Will Ingwersen. His is the 
plant erudition of the real professional and he 
expounds his deep knowledge for us gardeners, 
without pretentiousness, with simplicity and, what 
is rare, with wit and style. This is admirable and 
it has nothing whatever to do with that plants- 
manship which is a branch of one-up-man-ship, 
and of which I have made a study during years of 
garden visiting. 


Plantsmanship of the latter order flourishes 
chiefly on acid soils, but it is not a calcifuge, for 
I have found it occasionally on the chalk, and 
growing very rankly too. Surrey and Sussex 
produce the finest specimens, but I have found 
good ones as far north as Yorkshire. Outside of 
England, it is extremely rare. The amateur of 
this singular cultigen should seek it in the kind 
of “‘ garden’”’ which is no more a garden than the 
sort of house so stuffed with objects of vertu that it 
looks like a museum, is a home. Such gardens 
are really collections; and since collectors can 
never have enough, the specimens crowd so thickly 
one upon another that none flourish and all are 
hard to see. And as the collector shows you round, 
mercilessly pouring out the history of every 
wretched plant in the place, he slowly forces on 
you—this is his aim—a realisation of your own 
horticultural ignorance. 


Halting before a debilitated and straggling rose 
creeping its half-hearted way through the branches 
of a blighted mauve-leaved hazel which turns out 
to be Hamamelis atro-purpurea, grown from a 
slip stolen by a Jesuit from the Dalai Lama's 
garden in Lhasa, the collector says, ‘‘ Now, this 
will interest you. You recognise it, of course ?” 
He knows perfectly well that you don’t and when 
you shake your head raises his eyebrows and goes 
on, “‘ I’m told Hidcote have it, but I must say / 
couldn’t find it there. I had it from Meyer in 
Strasbourg, just before he died. It’s the original 
Cuisse de nymphe épouvantée. Lovely colour, 
isn’t it?’ The colour is that of very old frozen 
meat, but you admire it, for the man is your host. 
You have hardly recovered from the effort of doing 
so before he is making you kneel in the wet and 
ill-mown grass to peer at a small, chlorotic-looking 
plant, something between a primula and a funkia 
in appearance, but with flowers like uncooked 
kidneys. To expose the thing, the collector has 
to disinter it from beneath the collapsed stems of 
a hideous green-flowered centaurea briefly dis- 
missed as, ‘’. . . the viridiflorus which 
only occurs in the east moat of the 
Hospitallers’ castle on Ischia.”’ “ This,” 
he says, ‘‘—but, of course, you know 
it—is the hosta Banks collected near 
Tsarong-Ipi. My own view is that it's 
identical with Delavay’s Hosta quinque- 
dentata, var. anarcardium. What's your 
opinion ?” 


QAR ns seen nes 





You have none; your face reveals the 
fact. One corner ofhis mouth turns up} 
in silent comment. Helooksat youwith / 
the expectant air of amanabouttosay | 
something outrageous and goeson, “I'll; 
tell you my opinion for what it’s worth ; 
and I warn you you won't find a man at 


Swan wen nenes 


PLANTSMANGYHIP. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


And it’s no good telling me that when it comes to 
the Sung Dynasty, Laufer is apt to misread... .”’ 


You interrupt to confess that you have never 
heard of the Pen ts'ao, nor of Cen Tsiao, nor, even, 
of Laufer. This is a mistake he has been waiting for, 
and he promptly offers to lend you his copy of the 
Pen ts'ao, adding, ‘‘ But you will take great care 
of it, won’t you ? Vonderaa of Shanghai took eight 
years finding me a copy. It’s very scarce... .”’ 
(This is bookmanship; in the trade books are never 





“ OBSCURING THE FRONT DOOR, AND FLOWERING GLORIOUSLY 


AND FRAGRANTLY”: THE “JESSAMINE FAINT,” WHITE 
SUMMER JASMINE, JASMINUM OFFICINALE 
Photograph by Douglas Weaver. 


vare, they are scarce) ‘’. . . Of course, it’s insured, 
but only for five hundred.” 


By this time he has you in such a state that 
when you admit that your knowledge of classical 
Chinese is poor you feel as if you are confessing to 
an unusual and shameful illiteracy. The collector 
replies that he supposes, at least, that you read 
German and will lend you Bretschneider’s trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Though, mind you, it’s full of mistakes.” 


And so it goes on : a botrytis-stricken verbas- 
cum with very small flowers of a peculiarly 
repulsive shade of khaki was “ collected "’ by your 
host on the lower slopes of Aconcagua and is the 
‘“‘ Heaven-aspiring angel's hair’ of the Quetchua 


poet Huayna. At 
last you come to 
something which 
you can contrive to 
admire with some 
show of sincerity: it 
is a pale blue daisy 
almost as nice as an 
aster. You ask what 
kind of aster it is, 
only to be told that it’s the so-called tree-mesem- 
bryanthemum of eastern Asia... ‘‘ M. arbusculum 
coeruleum. Not really a garden plant at all. 
Rex sent me the seeds from Kamchatka last 
August, when he was staying with the Yellow Hat 
monks of. . . of course, you know Rex, however ?”’ 
No; you do not even know Rex, who, it transpires, 
is the seventh duke of Wessex and who has the 
finest collgction of exotic dog’s mercuries in the 
world, ‘‘ Apart from the herbarium at the Massa- 
chusetts Technical Institute, of course.”’ 














You are getting near to the end of your ordeal. 
Determined to show that you are not an utter 
ignoramus, you search the crammed borders for 
something you know beyond question, find it at 
last, and pointing carelessly, say, ‘‘ Rather an 
unusual form of Rhus continus, surely ?”” The 
plant in question is fighting a losing battle against 
a lush growth of what look to you like giant dead- 
nettles with flowers whose livid colour could best 
be described as mal-de-mer. Your host glances at 
the shrub and, as you wait in something like 
desperation to hear that Farrer sent the seed to him 
from the Shogun’s garden at Hacijo Shima, he 
shrugs and says, ‘ One of those strokes of luck, 
you know. My wife planted it as variety atropur- 
purea and it turns out to be an orange-leaved 
sport. Half the nurserymen in England have been 
after me for it. I'm thinking of showing it at the 
R.H.S. for an Award of Merit.” 


A little personal plantsmanship of a different 
kind. To the best of our ability we give our plants 
room to grow and the attention they need. This 
pays well in our garden because, no doubt owing to 
the nature of the soil, young plants in their first 
year or two have difficulty in establishing them- 
selves, although once they have done so they grow 
with great strength. It took us some years to 
discover this; since then, when dealing with any 
plant which is known to be at all difficult to estab- 
lish, our practice is to make the planting hole much 
too large, fill it with John Innes No. 3 compost, 
plant in that, and so start the young plant in 
perfect soil conditions. By the time the roots start 
to penetrate our native soil, they are growing 
strongly enough to make the job an easy one. 


It was long before we started this system that 
we stuck into the ground near the porch a rooted 
cutting of the jasmine, /. officinale, and left it 
to compete with a strongly-growing honeysuckle 
transplanted from the wild. In those days we were 
very busy clearing the waste land from which our 
garden has been made, and had no time to care 
for individual plants. We supposed the jasmine 
to have perished in the struggle for existence. It 

is literally true that for two years we 
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never saw a sign of it, although it may 
have had some struggling stems hidden 
in the dense mass of the woodbine 
After three years, however, when, 
during the winter, I was trying to dis- 
entangle, thin out, and tie up the 
latter, I found some poor, thin growths 
of jasmine. Surprised and pleased, I 
worked them clear of the honeysuckle 
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and tied them to the porch. For two 
more years they simply survived, 
putting out a few leaves, never 


showing the least sign of flowering 
Then, suddenly, as if the patient roots 
had at last made their way into 
nourishing soil below the dry earth and 


the Linnaean Society to agree with me j ous omen an meen os enamel pao a Fee brick rubble which is almost always 
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—statement. ‘‘ Consider,’ he continues, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER: A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION (3). 


O weeks ago I gave details of how my team 
of observers kept a dawn-to-dusk watch on 
Loch Ness for eight days and included a descrip- 
tion of an unusual pattern of waves and ripples 
seen by us that might have been caused by an 
unknown animal which failed to surface. Last 
week, emphasis was given to those natural pheno- 
mena or man-made objects that can, sometimes 
do, deceive an observer into thinking he has the 
Monster in sight. This week, I propose to sum- 
marise the conclusions that can be drawn as a 
result of my visit to the Loch. 
First, there can be no question 
that there have been occasions 
when reports of the Monster having 
been sighted have been based on 
faulty or inadequate observation 
—or less innocent deceptions. The 
few sightings I have been able to 
investigate at first-hand have all 
related to something other than a 
living animal. One of the more 
disappointing results of my in- 
vestigations is to find how little 
reliance can be placed on some of 
the personal testimony. Yet in 
spite of this, one is driven to the 
conclusion that not all the 3000 or 
more eye-witness reports that have 
accumulated during the past 
twenty-seven years can be wrong. 
So although irrefutable evidence of 
the existence of a large unknown 
animal has yet to be made public, 
there is more evidence available to 
support a belief in the existence of 
the Monster than to support a 
disbelief. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


aquatic life. The 160 hours of continuous daylight 
watching by. my team has established that it 
surfaces on very rare occasions. All aquatic 
vertebrates—we must reject the idea of a large 
invertebrate living in fresh water—swim by one 
of three methods: by fins, paddles or flippers, by 
swimming actions with legs, or by sinuous move- 
ments of the tail or the tail and body combined. 
Some will use more than one of these methods 





appearance of a wash, by which I mean the 
violently agitated line of water, usually foam- 
capped, that fringes the hull and is left behind 
as a line of surf at the margins of the wake. 
Animals fully adapted to an aquatic life are 
streamlined and their propulsive organs, whether 
legs, flippers, paddles or tail, work in a manner 
that is hydrod ically efficient. Therefore, 
any report of the Monster that speaks of a foamy 
bow-wave or a pronounced line of —, or any 
togra showi these, with nothing else 
= identifiable, must be suspect. A 
well-loaded motor-boat, of the 
type in common use on the loch, 
lying low in the water, will produce 
such effects while itself obscured 
by them. This is one reason why 
the Loch Ness dinghies have, 
excusably, been mistaken for the 
Monster when viewed at a distance. 
Several eye-witness reports 
speak of paddles or flippers 
having been seen, and others have 
described pulsating foam whipped 
up by paddles at the surface. The 
bow-wave of a dinghy can be 
deceptive here, but a simple test 
can be applied. The beat of an 
animal’s paddle would be regular 
and rhythmic; that of a bow-wave 
is intermittent, something like 
splash-splash-splash - blank-splash- 
splash-splash-blank, and so on. 
Thirdly, in all aquatic animals 
having paddles or flippers, these 
organs are set below the mid-line 
of the body; and in those that 
use them as the main organs of 


The minimum evidence needed, —_surpptnc THROUGH THE WATER WITHOUT ANY SPLASHING OR FLOUNDERING: THE COMMON SEAL, Am Propulsion they are set well below 
to prove beyond question both  amiMAL WHICH [S FULLY ADAPTED TO LIFE IN THE WATER. IT MAKES OWLY A MODERATE Bow-wave the mid-line. For any aquatic 


its existence and its identity, is 
a clear and detailed photograph 
taken at reasonably close range, 
of the head, preferably with much 
of the neck. More convincing 
would be a similar picture of most 
of the beast exposed at the surface 
or actually on land. But those 
who indulge in animal photo- 
graphy will realise how much luck 
must go into obtaining such a 
photograph. Meanwhile, we must 
ask whether there are any means 
of testing the accumulated 
evidence, and any similar evidence 
yet to come; and whether we can 
establish criteria which to 
distinguish the reli from the 
unreliable evidence, and to expose 
deliberate trickery. 

During my stay at Loch Ness 
I took every opportunity of 
examining any suspicious object 
or disturbance of the water, with 
the naked eye and with binoculars 
of various powers of magnifica- 
tion. As I have already said in 
earlier articles, distances and 


AND LEAVES LITTLE DISTURBANCE IN ITS WAKE. 





animal to thresh the water with 
its paddles or flippers, the body 
would need to be exposed high 
above the surface, unless it were 
rolling or gambolling, and there- 
fore readily recognisable. Again, 
any claims to have seen the 
Monster doing this without much 


. This may well 
be, in which event its wake must 
conform to a pattern that can be 
reasonably well forecast. A penguin 
swimming has much the same 
build and ure as a plesiosaur, 
except that it lacks the long neck 
and tail and has only one pair of 
paddies. A penguin swimming at 
the surface leaves a_ turbulent 
wake. Each sweep of the 

sets up a patch of turbulence either 
side of the body, and these combine 
within the diverging lines of the 
wake to produce a broad area of 
turbulence. There may be small 


appe there are most de- rug covPU, THE LARGE SOUTH AMERICAN RODENT WHICH HAS NOW BECOME WILD IN CERTAIN PARTs Patches of foam or froth, from air 
ceptive.' For distances of more op THE NORFOLK BROADS, IS ONLY A SEMI-AQUATIC ANIMAL AND USES LEGS FOR SWIMMING INSTEAD trapped in vortices or from small 
than half a mile binoculars of less ov THE EFFICIENT FLIPPERS OF THE SEAL. YET IT STILL SWIMS WITHOUT VIOLENT DISTURBANCE OF Crests on the turbulence, but there 


than 8x were unreliable. Before 
going to the Loch this time, I had 
studied over a period of months the previous 
evidence on this subject, analysing and collating 
it. Now, I shall have to go back over this 
evidence eliminating everything except where the 
observer has spoken of watching the Monster with 
binoculars or a telescope, or claims to have seen 
it at less than too yards, to see how far this 
would modify the picture I had built up of this 
supposed animal 

In the meantime, there is a ready means of 
sorting reliable from unreliable reports, especially 
when these are accompanied by drawings or photo- 
graphs, and it is a method that may well be used 
decisively in the future. Before going north this 
year | had started to collect photographs of 
aquatic animals moving on, at, or under the 
surface, and this collection was continued during 
my stay on the lochside. If there is an animal 
responsible for the phenomenon we call the Loch 
Ness Monster then it must be fully adapted to an 


THE SURFACE. (Phetegraphs by Jane Burton.) 


according to whether they are moving slowly or 
at speed, and whether they are turning or other- 
wise manceuvring. In all cases, they produce a 
characteristic pattern at the surface, whether 
swimming at or just below the surface. This may 
vary in detail for each of the three methods of 
propulsion, or according to the amount of the 
body exposed above the surface. 

The study of much of this belongs to the 
province of the mathematician, or the ship- 
designer, but there are certain gross features that 
can be tabulated. Any moving body at the surface 
sets up disturbances, because there is no such 
thing as perfect streamlining or a perfect fluid 
These disturbances are expressed as a bow-wave 
and a wake. The more perfect the body, hydro- 
dynamically, the smaller the bow-wave and the 
more even the wake. A boat driven by a screw 
sets up a line of rough water within the wake, and 
the less efficient the hull the more likely the 


is nothing of the strong foam 

produced by the relatively 
inefficient hull of a boat or from the screw. 
Presumably a plesiosaur would have produced a 
similar pattern to that made by a penguin, 
modified only slightly by its having four paddles 
instead of two. 

Eye-witness evidence suggests that the Monster 
seldom shows itself at the surface, nor does so 
sufficiently close to the shore or for long enough 
periods for clearly identifiable photographs to be 
taken with an ordinary camera. It seems more 
often just to break surface, so the probability is 
that it more frequently presents us with disturb- 
ances at the surface. These can be more readily 
photographed because they offer a large field to 
the photographer who lacks a telephoto lens and 
they persist long enough for the camera to be 
brought effectively into action. Such pictures, in 
the hands of experts, could go a long bony to 
settling many questions even if they did not fully 
reveal the identity of the object that made them. 
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AND A ROWING-BOAT. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE GIVE-AWAY PATCHES OF TURBULENCE FROM THE OARS WITHIN THE V-SHAPED WAKE : 
EVIDENCE OF A ROWING-BOAT, EVEN IF THE BOAT ITSELF WERE INVISIBLE. 


A MUTE SWAN THAT HAS JUST PUT O€ A SUDDEN SPURT, WHICH OWE CAN GAUGE FROM THE INCREASED 
HEIGHT OF THE BOW-WAVE AND ESPECIALLY FROM THE CIRCULAR AREA OF TURBULENCE FROM THE 


a . 

f alll ee io ot 

A PENGUIN SWIMMING ON THE SURFACE, LEAVING OBLIQUE WAVES CAUSED BY THE BOW-WAVE 
(1, 2 AND 3), AMD PATCHES OF TURBULENCE FROM THE PADDLES (A AND 8B). 


<li 


In his article on the facing page Dr. Burton ends this current series of scientific 
studies into the problem of the Loch Ness Monster, and reaches several 
conclusions about the usefulness or otherwise of certain types of eye-witness 
reports. Trails in water are especially revealing. Any body moving at the 
surface, whether a yacht or a duck, produces a bow-wave, which becomes a 
series of waves set at an to its course. These produce the V-shaped wake. 
Other waves spread from rear of the body and are seen between the limbs 


THE SAME PENGUIN FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE, SHOWING MORE CLEARLY THE OBLIQUE WAVES 


(1, 2 AND 3) AND THE TURBULENCE FROM THE PADDLES. 


of the V as curves. With ships and aquatic animals this simple pattern is 
modified when propulsive agents are used, whether screw, paddles or flippers. 

above illustrate this difference. Just as experts can tell 
much of the size, shape and speed of a ship simply from an analysis of its 
wake, so similar method be successfully applied to studies of the 
Loch Ness . Sketches or photographs of disturbances on the water 
could well be extremely valuable in such studies. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 
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NOSSOS and Minoan culture generally, thanks 
to the recent painstaking investigations 
of Professor Palmer, are once again the subject of 
discussion in daily newspapers. Fortunately a 
foolish suggestion that a sensational revelation, 
comparable to that concerning Piltdown Man, was 
about to be published has been faithfully dealt 
with, and all that remains is for the learned world 
to wait patiently for the evidence which will, or 
will not, prove that Sir Arthur Evans was mistaken 
in certain of his conclusions. 


The outcome of all this may, I suppose, affect 
the dating of a few of the seals and gems 
so meticulously 
described and 
catalogued in 
“Cretan Seals”’ 
a discussion of the 
uses and styles of 
seals in Minoan 
civilisation and a 
detailed catalogue 
of the gems in 
the Ashmolean 
Museum There 
are 172 drawings 
in the text, and 
several hundred 
photographs of 
seals and their 
impressions at the 
end of the volume. 
The photographs 
of these very small 
objects are, on the 
whole, not very satisfactory; 
photographs of the impressions 
made by them are excellent, a 
phenomenon well known to those 
whose business it is to illustrate 
catalogues of coins. This is a 
volume for specialists; but the 
layman who is interested enough 
to study it closely will be 
astonished by both the skill with 
which these tiny pieces of exceed- 
ingly hard materials were worked 

the mere mechanical side of 
the task—and by the remark- 
ably vivid and formal style—or 
rather series of styles—developed 
so early in Mediterranean pre- 
history; figures, particularly of 
animals, which Picasso himself 
would be proud to own, though 





1 doubt very much whether 
that Protean-like artist of our 
own day could work on so 


smal! a scale 


Mr. Kenna allows himself 
an occasional generalisation and 
sums up as follows: ‘ The 
values with which Minoan glyptic art was chiefly 
concerned appear to have been predominantly 
esthetic. In their choice of subject Cretan seal 
engravers seem to have been influenced neither 
by literary association nor by historical values. . 
Subjects from nature appear to have been valued 
for themselves or for their formal qualities. Cult 
scenes appear to be mystical and timeless.”’ Very 
close, in short, to the ideals of the West in the 
zoth century 


All of us—-even though we may not know their 
names-owe a great debt to Phyllis Ackermann 
and Arthur Upham Pope—the latter the Director 
of the Iranian Institute, New York—for their life 
long devotion to the art of Persia; and who of us 
can forget the Persian Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in the ‘thirties which Mr. Pope organised ? 
‘Masterpieces of Persian Art” gives us more than 
150 illustrations in a by no means distinguished 
format; and a history of the subject, marred—or 
enlivened (you will choose the word according to 


your own prejudices) —by a conviction that the 


art of no other area can be compared with it for 
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From “ Assyrian Palace Reliefs,” 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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CRETE, ASSYRIA, PERSIA:—A REVIEW* 


subtlety and beauty; a conviction put over with 
scholarly but scarcely convincing enthusiasm. 
None the less, it is refreshing to be confronted by 
so eloquent a challenge to the once accepted 
supremacy of Greek life and thought and the 
following, taken from the illuminating chapter on 
the Achemenid Dynasty, is a not unstimulating 
douche of cold water: ‘‘ The Western world has 
known little of ancient Persia save from the hostile 
and prejudiced accounts of the Greeks who came 
into almost fatal conflict with Persia at the begin- 
ning of the 4th century B.c. The Greeks at this 
time had no especial modesty about their own 
superlative talents.... Yet after Greece had been 
disciplined and humiliated by its own dreadful 
civil wars and had come to have more direct and 
authentic information about her great neighbours, 


we find in Xenophon and Herodotus most 
laudatory accounts. Xenophon, indeed, saw 
in the rearing of a Persian prince a model 


by fragments of sculpture from Persepolis 
and various small objects—a superb ibex, for 
example, in gold, a vulture’s head of glass paste, 
and a hunting scene on an ivory box, comparable 
in quality with the best of the Minoan seals of a 
thousand years earlier or with anything made 
West or East since (Plates 30 and 31)—precious 
fragments from what must have been a marvellous 
civilisation. Not the least of them is a silver 
wine bowl (Plate 32) bearing an inscription to the 
effect that it was the property of Artaxerxes I 
(464-424 B.c.), that is King Ahasuerus of the story 
of Esther. It so happens that in the Book of 
Esther one sentence reads: ‘“‘—and in the 
palace of the king there was a set of silver 
wine bowls and each one was different.’’ It is 
just possible that this bowl is one of this set—the 
only portable object, says the author, that can be 
assigned to the ownership of an Old Testa- 
ment character, with the possible exception of 

Rameses II, the 





oppressor of 


iaastttaamitatnati betes tes met naeaine ie te: | 
[eae Israel. 
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ENLARGED IMPRESSIONS OF CRETAN SEALS: (LEFT) TWO TUMBLERS IN A FIELD OF LILIES, FOUND IN THE KNOSSOS DISTRICT AND MADE OF 
BLUISH CHALCEDONY OR TRANSLUCENT AGATE; (CENTRE) A GROUP OF WATER-FOWL, IN GREEN JASPER, FROM MIRABELLO; (RIGHT) TWO 
PEOPLE IN A CHARIOT DRAWN BY CRETAN WILD GOATS, IN BANDED AGATE, FOUND IN A ROCK TOMB NEAR LYTTOS. 

From “ Cretan Seals,” reproduced by courtesy of the Oxford University Press. 
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AN ARAB FLEEING WOUNDED ON A WAR-CAMEL: ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT PERSIAN PALACE RELIEFS— 
FOUND AT NINEVEH, PALACE OF ASHURBANIPAL, (668—626 B.C.) 


of humane and constructive education, just 
what Greece itself needed if it was to become 
what it never really was——politically mature and 
responsible.’ 


All very well, but the Persian State was purely 
aristocratic, and its people were no more capable 
of political maturity and responsibility than any 
one else-——and produced neither a Sophocles, nor 
a Plato, nor an Aristotle—-still less an Aristophanes 
As for the witness of Xenophon, that level-headed 
soldier of fortune, he admired the Persian ideals 
of an education fit for a prince, and admired 
Cyrus himself; but, in his vivid and modest account 
of the March of the Ten Thousand, leaves us in 
no doubt of his opinion of the quality of the 
Great King’s subjects. But, without going into 
all this, fine works of art have been made in 
Europe by persons who were, by modern notions 
of the rights of free men, mere courtiers accepting 
their servitude as a normal condition— Velasquez 
is the obvious example—and so it was with Persian 
artists throughout the centuries, beautifully illus 
trated as far as the Achamenid period is concerned 





reproduced by courtesy of the Batchworth Press. 


If the Persians 
of these far-off 
days are revealed 
by what little 
remains of their 
art and by the 
ruins of Persepolis 
as a highly- 
cultivated people, 
the same can 
scarcely be said 
of the Assyrians 
as immortalised 
in stone and 
bronze in the great 


Palace Reliefs 
excavated more 
than a_ century 


ago. Pope notes their violence 
as compared with the sculptures 
at Persepolis; he will not agree 
with the remark of Dr. R. D. 
Barnett in his introduction to 
the splendid series of illustrations 
of mainly Assyrian sculpture in 
“* Assyrian Palace Reliefs.’’ The 
Persians—successors to the might 
of Assyria—revived the old 
tradition ‘‘but the art that 
results, though dignified, seems 
lifeless and dead—a record of 
court etiquette in stone—-waiting 
to be destroyed and supplanted 
for ever by Greek art, as the 
Persian palaces were, in fact, 
destroyed by Alexander the 
Great.”” The photographs, 170 
of them, are admirable and 
there is, in addition, a section 
in colour illustrating reliefs in 
glazed tiles from Babylon (6th 


ow Izy 


century B.c.) and from the 
Palace at Susa (5th century 
B.c.). The most impressive of 


all the Assyrian sculptures are 

those from the reign of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 s.c.), particularly the 
hunting scenes; so dazzling are these that 
everyone is lost in admiration at the imagination 
and skill of the anonymous artist who conceived 
them 


The author sums up the hunt thus: “ Ashur- 
banipal’s sculptor of genius clearly felt such a 
sympathy for the suffering beasts, so uselessly 
brave, roaring and defiant or twitching in agony 
of death, that he transfers our sympathy to them, 
instead of our feeling admiration and gratitude to 
their conquerors. The whole scene has an epic 
quality to which it is impossible to find a parallel 
in the ancient world.” 


* * Cretan Seals: With a catalogue of the Minoan Gems 
in the Ashmolean Museum.” By V. E.G. Kenna. Illustrated. 
(Oxford; £5 5s.) 

** Masterpieces of Persian Art.” By Arthur Upham 
Illustrated Peter Owen; £3 4s.) 

Assyrian Palace Reliefs, and their influence on the 
Sculptures of Babylonia and Persia.” Text by R. D 
Barnett Illustrated Batchworth; {2 2s.) 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF FLEMISH ART: 
A BRILLIANT EXHIBITION IN BRUGES. 


“L'ADORATION DES ROIS,” BY JOSSE VAN WASSENHOVE (ce. 1437-?). (42; by 63 ins.) 


(Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


LONDON NEWS 


THE CENTRAL PANEL (DETAIL) OF THE “MARIAGE MYSTIQUE DE SAINTE 
CATHERINE,” BY JEAN MEMLING (1433-1494). (Whole panel, 68) by 68} ins.) 
(Lent by the Musée Memling, Bruges.) 


“ MARTIN VAN NIEUWENHOVE,” PART OF A DIP- 
TYCH BY JEAN MEMLING (1433-1494). (17§ by 12 ins.) 
(Lent by the Musée Memiling, Bruges.) 


“ SAINT JEROME ET LE LION,” BY ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN 
(1399-1464): SURELY ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL 
LIONS. (11 by 9] ins.) (Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts.) 





A BRONZE HEAD LATE ISTH CENTURY: ONE OF A SERIES OF 
OBJETS DE JUSTICE,” DESIGNED FOR A WALL. (8} ins. high.) 
Lent by the Musée de Hotel de Ville, Furnes.) 


Since 1902 the city of Bruges has established a tradition of organising 
regular exhibitions of Flemish art. This year it is holding probably its 
most distinguished of these, “ Le Siécle des Primitifs Flamands,” on view 
at the Musée Communal des Beaux-Arts (Musée Groeninge) until 
September 11. It is especially fitting that this superb display of the richest 
masterpieces of Flanders should be held in Bruges, since that city was the 


“ RELIQUAIRE DE CHARLES LE TEMERAIRE,” A MID-1STH 
CENTURY GOLD AND ENAMEL GROUP 
Lent by Musée diocésain, Lié¢ge 


“SAINT JEROME DANS SON CABINET D'ETUDE,” 
BY JEAN VAN EYCK (c. 1385-1441). (7] by 4j ins.) 
(Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts.) 


“ PORTRAIT D'HOMME,” GENERALLY ATTRIBUTED 
TO PETRUS CHRISTUS (?-1472/3 18) by 139 ins) 
Lent by the Los Angeles County Museum 


20] ins. high 


cradle of so many of the greatest exhibits. By bringing back to their native 
city so many of these far-flung works of art, Bruges has done a service to 
others and honour to itself. The 175 exhibits are drawn from Belgian and 
American collections and after closing in Bruges the whole exhibition will 
travel to the United States, where it will be shown under the title 
‘“‘ Masterpieces of Flemish Art: Van Eyck to Bosch.” 
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A GREAT TRADITION: THE TERCENTENARY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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THE QUEEN, WHO IS PATRON OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, SPEAKING AT THE OPENING OF THE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN THE ALBERT HALL ON JULY 19. HERE CAN BE SEEN (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
THE KING OF SWEDEN, WHO WAS ELECTED A FELLOW, SIR CYRIL HINSHELWOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, THE QUEEN AND THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


On July 19 the Queen opened the Continued.| Since that time its numbers 
tercentenary celebrations of the Royal have included the most famous 
Society in the Albert Hall. Three scientists of this country. Its presidents 4 
hundred years ago this year, a body of have included men like Newton, 


natural philosophers met to hear a , é, Humphry Davy, Huxley, Rutherford 
lecture by Christopher Wren on astro- : . EI Fs, and at the present time, Sir Cyril 
nomy and they decided to form a Hinshelwood. There are over 600 
** colledge.’’ Charles II's interest was fellows and twenty-five are elected every 
aroused and in 1662 the first charter year. The celebrations which lasted 
was granted to the Royal Society. In from July 19 to July 26 inchided 
the next year a further Charter was several lectures, films, excursions and 
granted giving the Royal Society the a service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Exhibi- 
name by which it is now known, the tions are being held in both Oxford and 
Royal Society of London for Improving Cambridge to mark the universities’ 
Natural Knowledge. [Continued opposite. connection with the Royal Society. 
















THE MACE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, WHICH WAS 

GIVEN BY CHARLES Il, AND WHICH RESTS ON 

THE PRESIDENTS DESK AT ALL MEETINGS OF 
THE SOCIETY. 
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AN EARLY REFLECTING TELESCOPE WHICH WAS MADE 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF THE CHARTER BOOK, SIGNED BY CHARLES II, PRESIDENCY, 1703-1727, DID MUCH TO ENHANCE THE THE SIGNATURES OF THE QUEEN AND OF QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
THE FOUNDER, AND BY JAMES 1) WHEN DUKE OF YORK. SOCIETY'S WORTH QUEEN MOTHER IN THE CHARTER BOOK OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE 





DESIGNER OF THE GREAT 
THE LATE M. ANDRE COYNE. 
M. Andre Coyne, who designed the Kariba 


Dam, and the Malpasset Dam above 
Fréjus, which collapsed in December last 
year, died on July 21, aged sixty-nine. 
A remarkable engineer, M. Coyne had 
designed over a hundred dams in France and 
Africa. In 1941 he became Inspector-General 
of the Ponts et Chaussés Department. He 
had a fine career in World War One. 


KARIBA DAM: 


THE 


A GERMAN DIPLOMAT IN LONDON: THE 
LATE HERR HANS SCHLANGE-SCHONINGEN. 
Herr Schlange-Schéningen, who was the 
first West German diplomatic representative 
in London after the Second World War, 
has died at the age of seventy-three. He 


came to London in 1950, as Consul- 
General, and a year later was appointed 
Chargé d' Affaires en titre. In 1953 he was 
given the personal rank of Ambassador. 
He remained in London until 1955. 





























(Right.) 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST 
WORKING ACTOR 
AT 90: THE LATE MR 

A. E. MATTHEWS. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews 
died on July 25, 
aged ninety. Five 
days after his nine- 
tieth birthday he ap- 
peared in a full-length 
television play. He 
played mainly in light 
comedy and among 
his successes were 
“* The Manor of North- 
stead,”’ ‘‘ The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney,”’ and 
“The First Mrs. 
Fraser.’’ He appeared 
in many films. 


MR. E. DETWILER, WHO HAS MADE AN AGREE- 
MENT FOR A CONGO DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Mr. Edgar Detwiler 


of the Congo International 


Corporation, returned to New York with Scottish Golf title when 
Mr. Lumumba on July 24 after signing an Saddier, Forfar, 5 and 3 ir 
agreement for U.S. financial and technical final of the championship 
assistance On arrival Detwiler told Carnoustie on luly 23 
ytate Department officials of the necessity Mr. Young was given ar 

of quick actior rowd of over 


Management 


(Left.) 
MR. G. WOODCOCK, RE- 
TURNED UNOPPOSED 
FOR THE T.U.C 
SECRETARY SHIP. 
Mr. George Wood- 
cock, the only man 
nominated for the 
ition of General 
ecretary of the 
Trades Union Con- 
gress, has been 
Assistant General 
Secretary since 1947. 
He will succeed Sir 
Vincent Tewson, who 
is to retire in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Woodcock 
has served on several 
important Govern- 
ment committees. 







TWENTY-YEAR-OLD MR. ] 
President Mr. John R. Young 
became the youngest ever 


YOUNGEST EVER SCOTTISH GOLF CHAMPION 


of Cathcart Castle, 
he beat 
After the 


vation from the 
2000 
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WINNER OF A TRANSATLANTIC YACHT RACE 
(SECOND FROM LEFT) BEING CONGRATULATED IN NEW YORK 
Mr. Francis Chichester, who is fifty-eight, became the winner of the 
first single-handed sailing race across the Atlantic when he crossed 
from Plymouth to New York in forty days in his 12-ton sloop, 
Gipsy Moth III. Mr. Chichester, of London, is a map publisher. 
On the crossing he kept a most interesting diary. 


LONDON NEWS 






AN OUTSTANDING AUTHORITY ON COTTON 
GROWING: THE LATE DR. W. L. BALLS 
Dr. Balls, who died near Cambridge, on 
July 18, at the age of seventy-seven, was a 
great authority on the growing of cotton 
and held important positions in Egypt. 
From 1934 to 1947 he was cotton techno- 
logist to the Egyptian Ministry of Agri- 
culture and later presided over the Scientific 
Committee which advised the C.-in-C., 
G.H.Q., Middle East. He was an F.R.S. 
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A PIONEER IN RADAR DEVELOPMENT: THE 
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PUBLIC EYE. 






LATE AIR MARSHAL SIR RAYMUND HART 
Air Marshal Sir Raymund Hart, who has 
died at the age of sixty-one, played a major 
part in the introduction and development 
of radar. In 1941 he joined the Air 
Ministry as Deputy Director of Radar. He 
later joined the ‘‘ Overlord "’ Staff to plan 
the air signals for the invasion of Europe. 
In 1944 he became Chief Air Signals 
Officer at SHAEF. 














MR. F. CHICHESTER 


FIRST JAPANESE WOMAN CABINET MINISTER 


¥ 


(Right.) 
RECENTLY APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR IN 
LISBON: MR. A. D. M. 
ROSS. 
Mr. Ross, who is 
forty-eight and 
Assistant Under- 
Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, will 
succeed Sir Charles 
Stirling, who is to 
retire. Educated at 
Winchester and New 
College, Mr. Ross was 
Minister at Rome. In 
1956 he became 
Assistant Secretary at 
the Foreign Office. He 
has served in Stock- 
holm and Teheran. 
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(Left.) 
APPOINTED COMMAN- 
DER OF THE U.N 
FORCE IN THE CONGO: 
MAJ.-GEN. VON HORN 
Major-General Car! C. 
von Horn, of Sweden, 
has been appointed 
Commander of the 
U.N. 
Force dispatched to 
the Congo. Major- 
General von Horn, 
who has takerr up the 
appointment under 
authority granted by 
a Security Council 
resolution of July 14, 
is Chief of Staff of 
the U.N. Truce Super- 


IN THE USA: MR 


EVER APPOINTED: MRS. M NAKAYAMA P. EZHOV, A RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT 

Mrs. Masa Nakayama, the first woman The expulsion of Mr. Peter Ezhov, Third 
Cabinet minister in Japanese Parliamentary Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
history, recently took up her position as Washington, was ordered by the United 
Minister of Health and Wellare Mr States. It was alleged that he employed a 
Hayato Ikeda was elected Japan's ninth commercial photographer to take aeria 
post-war Prime Minister in succession to photographs of American cities. A State 
Mr. Kishi at an extraordinary session of Department official said Mr. Ezhov ha 
both Houses of the Diet on July 18 paid the photographer (357 
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vision Organisation. 
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WINNERS AT THE WHITE CITY IN THE 
ROYAL INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


ht Kadi 
Bret  » 


bs - . sy 
THE U.S.A. TEAM WHICH WON THE PRINCE OF WALES CUP: 
(L. TO R.) MR. F. CHAPOT, MR. W. STEINKRAUS, MR. G 


MORRIS AND MR. H. WILEY 


WINNER OF THE WINSTON CHURCHILL CUP (SUPREME 
CHAMPION RIDING HORSE): MR. AND MRS. D. D. WRIGHT'S 
LUDO, RIDDEN BY MRS. J. 0. McMILLEN. 


WINNERS OF THE GEORGE V CUP FOR GREAT BRITAIN: MR. DAVID WINNER OF THE DAILY MAIL CUP: MISS PAT SMYTHE 
BROOME SEEN HERE WITH MR. 0. ANDERSON’S SUNSALVE. THEY (GREAT BRITAIN) ON SCORCHIN', BEING PRESENTED 
JUMPED THE ONLY CLEAR ROUND WITH THE CUP BY THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT 


WINNER OF THE CHILDREN’S PONY CHAMPIONSHIP 
MISS VIRGINIA BOOTH-JONES, ON TARA, RECEIVING 
THE CUP FROM COLONEL THE HON. C. G. CUBITT 


( NE of the out- 
standing events 

of the Royal Interna- 

tional Horse Show at 

the White City, which 

ended on July 23, 

was the victory of the 

celebrated Miss Pat 

Smythe in the Daily 

Mail Cup on the final 

day. By achieving 

this victory she 

became the only rider 

to have won this 

leading event three 

times. She had pre- 

viously won in 1955 

and 1957 on Prince 

Hal. Another notable 

winner was young 

Mr. David Broome, 

who followed up his 

victory in the George 

V Cup and his second 

place in the Daily 

Mail Cup with the 

Loriners’ Cup and the 

Saddle of Honour. 

The former is 

awarded for the gginc PRESENTED WITH THE HORSE AND HOUND CUP BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 

greatest number of MR. G. MORRIS (U.S.A), WHO WON THE EVENT ON SINJON 

points on two horses, 

and the latter for the greatest number on one. Sunsalve was his outstanding mount. Miss Susan THE WINNER OF THREE EVENTS IN TWO DAYS ON CLARE CASTLE 

Cohen also achieved high successes, for she won three events in two days on Clare Castle, including MISS SUSAN COHEN (G.B.), WHO WON THE QUEEN SLIZABETH 1 CUP 

the Queen Elizabeth Cup. They are the reigning champion European lady and horse. THE IMPERIAL CUP AND THE MANIFESTO STAKES 
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FIRED FROM UNDER THE SEA FOR THE FIRST TIME-—THE POLARIS MISSILE. 
: a = 0 


WO Polaris’ missiles 

were launched for the 
first time from a submerged 
submarine off Cape Cana- 
veral, Florida, by the U.S. 
Navy’s nuclear - powered 
George Washington. The 
first missile travelled 1100 
miles to the target area 
north of Puerto Rico, and 
the second firing was also 
described as _ successful. 
Both were fired from a 
depth of about 90 ft. About 
seventy test firings—from 
land pads, underground 
tubes and from tubes sub- 
merged in water — had 
previously been made. The 
diagrams on this page, 
which show the great range 
of the missile and the phases 
of firing, are reproduced 
from a double-page drawing 
by our Special Artist, G. H. 
Davis, from The Illustrated 
London News of April 19, 
1958. The U.S. Secretary 
of Defence, Mr. Gates, 
described the success as a 
‘“‘ historic milestone.’’ The 
weapon is expected to go AFRICA 
into service as America’s 
deterrent very soon, and 
it may be operational by 

THE RANGE AREAS OF POLARIS WEAPONS FIRED FROM the end of the year. RANGE AREAS OF POLARIS FIRED FROM A SUBMARINE SUBMERGED IN THE NORTH SEA 
SUBMERGED SUBMARINES CRUISING IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN POLARIS HAS NO TELL-TALE GUIDANCE BEAM AND DOES ITS OWN COMPUTING AND STEERING 
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A NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, AT ABOUT % FT., DISCHARGING ITS POLARIS MISSILE-—IN A DIAGRAMMATEIC DRAWING SUCCESSFULLY FIRED ON JULY 20: OWE OF TWO POLARIS MISSILES 
IT IS EXPECTED THAT SUBMARINES WILL CARRY UP TO SIXTEEN MISSILES, WHOSE RANGE IS ABOUT 1500 MILES LAUNCHED FROM THE US. SUBMARINE GCEORCE WASHINGTON 
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PATROLLED BY UNITED NATIONS TROOPS FROM MANY COUNTRIES: THE CONGO * COl 


HELPING THE MOROCCAN FORCES WHO HAVE GARRISONED THE PORT OF MATADI: ABAKO 
SCOUTS, A MILITIA OF THE ABAKO PARTY, WHICH IS HEADED BY PRESIDENT KASAVUBU 





<a. 


LARGELY DESERTED BY ITS BELGIAN TECHNICIANS AND ADMINISTRATORS: THE MARSHALLING YARDS 
AND QUAYS Af MATADI, A PORT NEAR THE CONGO'S VITAL ATLANTIC CORRIDOR 
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SETTLING DOWN UNDFR CANVAS JUST OUTSIDE LEOPOLDVILLE: SWEDISH TROOPS DURING THE CEREMONY OF HOISTING THE COLOURS OF THE U.N. AND THE CONGO AT MATADI: THE MOROCCAN GENERAL 








BEING BRIEFED BEFORE SETTING OUT ON ARMED PATROLS KETTANI (IN PEAKED CAP) AND MASCOTA BLACK RAM 
Day by day troops from many countries have been arriving in the troubled overall command of Major-General Carl von Horn, of Sweden. Threats 
Congo to swell the ranks of the United Nations force which has been that Russian troops would be asked to enter the country unless all Belgian 
re-establishing law and order in the country, and suppressing the mutinous troops left immediately produced little effect, and the likelihood of Russian THE $ 
bands of the Congolese Force Publique. Dr. Ralph Bunche, United Nations intervention was further decreased when the Prime Minister, Mr. Patrice 
Assistant Secretary-General, who is himself a coloured man, has been repre- Lumumba, suddenly announced that he had signed a financial ond odeniaistes., 
senting the U.N. in the Congo, while the United Nations troops are under the tive “ convention '' with Mr. Edgar Detwiler, the [Continued above, right - 
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5 *® COUNTRY OF UNREST, LATELY THE SCENE OF BLOODSHED AND ANARCHY. 


WITH MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, CHIEF OF THE GHANAIAN ARMY: OFFICIALS FROM 
THE CONGO ARRIVING IN NEW YORK FOR DISCUSSIONS WITH THE U.N 


THE SCENE IN THE U.N. SECURITY “ao | d iT; 
' 


COUNCIL IN NEW YORK, AS THE = 
CONGOLESE REPRESENTATIVE SPEAKS 


Continued} American president 
and chairman of a company 
known as the Congo International 
Management Corporation, or, 
more simply, CIMCO. This com- 
pany is composed of “ bankers, 
industrialists, consulting 
engineers, economists, lawyers 
and experts ’'’ from many coun- 
tries, of which Great Britain is 
one of the principal. If and when 
the full contract is ratified by the 
Congolese Parliament, CIMCO 
will become adviser and operator 
in all kinds of industrial develop- 
ments in the Congo. The internal 
dispute centering round the State 
of Katanga was far from being 
settled at the time of going to 
press, neither was that between 
the Belgian Government and U.N. 
leaders in the Congo over the 
continuance of Belgian garrisons. 
This dispute is further complicated 
by the embarrassing fact that 
Belgian troops have been wel- 
comed to stay in Katanga by Mr. 
Tshombe, President of Katanga. 


(Right UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF A 

MOROCCAN SOLDIER: TROOPS OF THE 

MUTINOUS FORCE PUBLIQUE RESTOR- 
ING LOOTED PROPERTY IN MATADI 


o¥ OM bd, 


Cate”) 


THE SUBJECT OF MUCH OF THE RECENT DISPUTE THE PRESENCE OF BELGIAN TROOPS, FLOWN IN TO PROTECT BELGIAN KEEPING WATCH OVER A TROUBLE AREA: MOROCCAN TROOPS WHO HAVE 
LIVES. HERE LEAVING AFTER U.N. TROOPS ARRIVED TO TAKE OVER JUST GOT OUT OF THEIR VEHICLE IN MATADI, IN THE FAR WEST OF THE CONGO 
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Y recent playgoing has been in and 

out. At the moment, as I write, 
the scene beyond my London window reminds me 
of Chesterton’s line, ‘‘ The cataract of the cliff 
of heaven fell blinding off the brink.’”” It was 
lucky that it did not fall at the premiéres of 
“ The Knight of the Burning Pestle "’ in the Open 
Air Theatre at Stratford, or Bridie’s ‘‘ Tobias and 





FROM JAMES BRIDIE’S “ TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL " AT THE OPEN AIR THEATRE, REGENT'S PARK: 
THOSE SEEN HERE ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE ANGEL (ALAN JUDD), TOBIT (RUSSELL THORNDIKE), 
ANNA (HESTER PATON BROWN), AND TOBIAS (MICHAEL PICARDIE) his delightful 


the Angel "’ at Regent’s Park. Let me take the 
Bridie first : its production another gesture by 
Robert Atkins, as much Lord of the Open Air 
as Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘prentice is Lord 
of the May. 


In shining summers and wet—and this one has 
been shocking-—Robert Atkins has held out in 
the Park. Never a fly-by-night impresario, but 
a man for all seasons, he has kept to his turf 
stage, remembering past enchantment, knowing 
what miracles can be worked again if play, per 
formance, and weather all meet in sudden harmony 
During 1959 he was rewarded. This year, alas, 
there has been woe upon woe. I suspect that 
many of us who are not cynical about alfresco 
performance (fun for those coffee-bar wits) think 
anxiously of Robert Atkins when, night by night, 
the theatres are opening and the clouds lower. 


" Tobias and the Angel,’’ Bridie’s gay, feeling, 
undisciplined fantasy that lingers in the gardens 
of the Apocrypha, is right for the open air once 
its lagging first scene is over. We have to get 
Tobias upon his journey, and father Tobit is apt 
to stand in the way, though Russell Thorndike, 
of all actors, can soothe him along in the Park 
As soon as Tobias is off, the Archangel in charge, 
the play runs without strain (and I find myself 
recalling MacLeish’s line, ‘‘ Strange at Ecbatan the 
trees take leaf by leaf the evening ..."’). Alan 
Judd, who is now Raphael, has the serenity and the 
voice ; | am sorry only that we do not see 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Dame Sybil Thorndike, who was in the “ Tobias ’ 
audience at Regent’s Park, once played the Citizen’s 
Wife at Sadler’s Wells, and it is this part, as 
Pamela Ann Davy acted it in Stratford, that 
now warms the memory. The dear, fussing 
Cockney woman is determined that Ralph, the 
‘prentice, shall dominate her visit to the play. 
She is ever ready, with her husband, to cry the 
youth on : “ I dare speak 
it boldly, the twelve 
companies of London 
cannot match him, timber 
for timber. Well, George, 
an he be not inveigled by 
some of these paltry 
players, I ha’ much 
marvel ; but, George, we 
ha’ done our parts, if the 
boy have any grace to 
be thankful.” 


We can _ understand 
why “‘ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle’ was 
received coldly when it 
first took a London stage. 
Its hearers did not like to 
be mocked to their faces, 
even good-humouredly ; 
in laughing at the fashion 
for inflated tales of 
chivalry, and for glorify- 
ing London’s gallant 
*prentices, Beaumont did 
not worry 
about his 
touchier public, 
Mr. Martin 
Holmes, in 


“Shakespeare's 
Audiences,’” has remembered how the 
older people in a country market-hall 
welcomed “ the arrival of a barnstorming 
gentleman who appeared suddenly 
beside the much-wronged heroine, an- 
nounced himself as ‘ Lootenant Markham 
of His Majesty’s Ship Magnificent,’ and 
knocked everybody down.”’ It was at 
that kind of audience, three centuries 
earlier, that Beaumont was laughing 


Coming indoors, I find that two of 
the productions I have seen are already 
off One, a revival of Noél Coward's 
“ Cavalcade,” was not put on to run: 
it had been chosen, wisely, as the annual 
play of the Rose Bruford Training 
College, and it turned out to be one of 
the most ambitious amateur performances 
I recall. A vast company of students 
presented the panorama of three decades 
with intelligence and respect ; again 
I found myself honouring Coward's 
visual imagination. It would be silly to 
under-value ‘‘ Cavalcade,”’ and it is right 
that it should appear from time to time 








have been gratified by the resource of 

these Bruford students, especially in scenes 

from 1914-1918 that appeared to puzzle school- 
children in the audience. The First World War 
is a very difficult period to-day. 


A musical comedy, “ Joie de Vivre,’’ based on 
“French Without Tears,’’ Terence Rattigan’s 
brisk invention from the mid-Thirties, ended at 
the Queen’s after its fourth performance. It was 
not a good idea to put the Maingot pupils through 
such an exercise as this (now on a Mediterranean 
isle) : better to have left them on the mainland in 
the old comedy, especially as the music by Robert 
Stolz was unhelpful. My happiest memories must 
be of Joan Heal in ‘‘ Le West End,” one of Paul 
Dehn’s consistently good and witty lyrics. I am 
sorry his craft should have been wasted, and we 
can commiserate with Joan Heal, Donald Sinden, 
and Joanna Rigby for this rapid end to their 
vigorous, likeable work in a desperate cause. 


Having met “‘ The Brides of March” in the 
provinces, I had assumed that any attempt to 
bring it to London must be desperate. At the 
St. Martin's premiére I was astonished (and happy) 
to hear myself laughing. I do not say that John 
Chapman has written a strong farce, and in fact, 
with so many casualties in the theatre nowadays, 
I do not vouch for its presence when this article 
appears. But, with Wallace Douglas to direct and 
David Stoll, Ruth Taylor, and Hugh Wakefield in 
the cast, the piece develops a certain fantasy that 
was quite lacking when I first saw it indifferently 





SURROUNDED BY THE FIVE WIVES BEQUEATHED TO HIM BY A GRATEFUL 
SHEIKH: TONY SCUDAMORE (DAVID STOLL) RECEIVING THE ATTENTIONS OF 


in such an impressive revival as this HIS ORIENTAL BEAUTIES: A SCENE FROM “THE BRIDES OF MARCH” AT 


(directed by Miss Bruford) It is the 
nation’s story in microcosm : Coward, 
we remember, was inspired by looking through 
past volumes’ oof The Illustrated London 
News I think, at Sadler's Wells, he would 


THE ST. MARTIN'S. 


performed (by another company) and drably 
presented. What would you do if, having aided a 
Libyan Sheikh during the war, you found yourself 

the owner, under his will, of a harem 





him in the golden armour and the great 7 
wings. If this summer relents, | hope 
playgoers will show Robert Atkins that 
they appreciate his fight. Moreover, to 
day we meet Bridie in the theatre far too 
seldom: he is better value, and more likely 
to live in record, than the modish mayflies 
of our stage 


wa SRA en een wanes 


Always I have wanted to meet ‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle "’ in the 
Park R.A.D.A. students, directed by 
Ellen Pollock, have just romped through 
the mock-heroics—most probably 
Beaumont’'s, unaided —in a week's revival 


do not hear more of the burlesque i 


“ VOODOO " (Westminster). 
of dancers, singers, and drummers. (July 25.) 
; “EPICOENE” (Stratford-upon-Avon).Bristol University Department of 
Drama presents Ben Jonson's comedy in the University Open Air Theatre. 
(July 25.) 
“ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA" (Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
Dorothy Tutin as Cressida, Denholm Elliott as Troilus, Eric 
Porter as Ulysses, in Shakespeare's play, directed by Peter Hall and John Barton. 
(July 26.) 

“ THE LAST ANGLE " (Arts) 
Williams. (July 26.) 

“I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM " (Royal Court) 


upon-Avon). 


Sa ee nen ten tweens fees 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(July 28.) 





Mathilda Beauvoir and her Haitian company 


A play by Charles Lincoln, directed by Clifford 


Third play of the 
; trilogy by Arnold Wesker ; directed by John Dexter. (July 27.) 

, ‘ * “ THE PROPOSAL " and “ MISS JULIE " (Lyric, Hammersmith). 
at the University Open Air Theatre, ; Sprigge’s new translation of Strindberg's ‘ Miss Julie with Diane Cilento, is 
Stratford-upon-Avon It is a pity we { preceded by Chekhov's comedy, “ The Proposal.” 


Elizabeth 


red 


delivered with full honour to your house 
in Finchley ? That is the problem, and 
the farce goes on from there. David Stoll, 
the legatee, has some of the old Lynn 
technique, and I very much like Ruth 
¢ Taylor's determined share in the kind of 
# ceremony one seldom meets in London, N. 3. 


It remains to be said that connoisseurs 
of the dance will get something rare and 
strange in the Mexican Dance Company's 
programme at the Piccadilly, directed by 
Javier de Leon : a blend of the ritualistic 

Aztec and Maya—and the modern, for 
which (and having begun with Chesterton, 
let us end with him) I seize upon the line, 
“Spirits with sunset plumage throng and 
pass." 
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HE t RATE LO» IN NEW 


DR. FISHER IN AFRICA; AGREAT NEW TANKER; 


er wes AND OTHER FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS. 
| as ihe fe 





nat. 


CLAIMED TO BE THE BIGGEST VESSEL AFLOAT: THE TANKER UNIVERSE DAPHNE, 104,500 : 2 S 
TONS, FESTOONED AFTER LAUNCHING AT THE NATIONAL BULK CARRIER CO.'s YARD, KURE, 7. . 2%, ; : a 
JAPAN. SHE IS OWNED BY THE UNIVERSE TANKSHIP COMPANY OF LIBERIA . ‘ “ —— 
PRESENTED TO JOHANNESBURG BY MR. H. OPPENHEIMER IN MEMORY OF HIS FATHER, SIR ERNEST 
OPPENHEIMER: A SPECTACULAR FOUNTAIN COMPRISING EIGHTEEN IMPALA 
The fountain, composed of leaping bronze impala, has been presented to the city in memory of 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, who died in November 1957. It is hoped to demolish the Post Office in 
the background to make room for a small park, with the fountain as centre-piece. 
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ARRIVING IN CHICAGO ON JULY 23 FOR THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION: GOVERNOR NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER, OF 
NEW YORK, AND MRS 
ROCKEFELLER. MR 
ROCKEFELLER SAID 


- ‘ oye 


MR. FRANCIS CHICHESTER, WHO WON THE ONE-MAN TRANSATLANTIC RACE FROM 
PLYMOUTH TO NEW YORK, WAVING AS HE SAILS PAST POINT LOOKOUT, LONG ISLAND 
HE WOULD LIKE TO 
The sail-like device at the stern is a wind-vane which controls the rudder while ; 
the skipper sleeps. Mr. Chichester’s comment on the crossing was ‘ It was much sit IN THE WHITE 
tougher than I thought.’’ A picture of Mr. Chichester being congratulated in HOUSE NEXT YEAR 
New York appears on page 197 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK, SIR ALEXANDER WADDELL, AND LAQY WADDELL, BEING WELCOMED IN THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DR. FISHER (LEFT) CHATTING WITH THE BISHOP 
TRADITIONAL MANNER BY THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE BARAM, TEMONGGONG OYONG LAWAI JAU, WHO OF MOMBASA, THE RT. REV. L. J. BEECHER AT NAIROBI AIRPORT. DR. FISHER IS TO 
IS PRAISING THE GOVERNOR WITH A SONG Photograph by Hedda Morrison INSTITUTE THE BISHOP AS FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF EAST AFRICA 
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MILITARY OCCASIONS; THE NEW e 
“ee. BLUEBIRD; AND A “TALKING BOOK.” r 


‘—>. 





“athe afm p! : at > . : wer ae tae he Aa ts | 
AT THE CENTENARY PARADE OF THE CADET FORCES: H.M. THE QUEEN TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE PARADE QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER INSPECTING MEN OF THE 9TH QUEEN'S | 
IN THE GARDEN OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY 22 ROYAL LANCERS AT TIDWORTH AFTER PRESENTING THE GUIDON | 


Tnis year the centenary of cadet forces in Great Britain is being celebrated; and representatives from many Until recent years light cavalry carried their battle honours on their drums and the 
parts of the Commonwealth are now in London to join in the celebrations. On July 22 the Queen reviewed guidon which the Queen Mother presented on July 23 is the first one to be carried ! 
the Centenary Parade in the Garden of Buckingham Palace. by the 9th Queen’s Roya! Lancers. | | 


i 





OUT UNDER ITS OWN POWER FOR THE FIRST TIME: MR. DONALD CAMPBELL’S BLUEBIRD CAR, 
WITH WHICH HE PLANS TO ATTACK THE WORLD'S LAND SPEED RECORD OF 394.6M.P.H 











THE FLYING LI-LO”. AN INFLATABLE WING AIRCRAFT, STILL ON THE RESTRICTED LIST, SEEN [his 41,000,000 car, sponsored by a large number of firms in the British motor and allied ; | 
AT THE ARMY AIR CORPS FIRST PUBLIC DISPLAY industries, is powered with a Bristol Proteus gas-turbine engine. On July 21 Mr. Donald ' j 
The Army Air Corps, which now provides air observation and light liaison for the Army, held its Campbell took it round the Goodwood circuit for the first time—at 15 m.p.h. : 
first public display on July 23 at Middle Wallop air station, in Hampshire. This inflatable wing ’ 
aircraft has wings of rubberised fabric attached to a small fuselage with a ‘' pusher "’ engine ‘ 
{ ; 
} 
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“ Mw A FIRING CAPACITY OF S@@ ROUNDS A MINUTE HMS \ OF THE TIGER LASS, AT WALLSEND ESCRIBFD BY LORD FRASER OF INSDALE A THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION 
ww TYNE AFTER THE COMMISSIONING CEREMONY FOR THE BLIND SINCE HRA A NEW TAPE RECORDER © TA KING BOOK 
¢ OSS0-t ser's secondary armament of sax 3 guns has a rate of 720 rounds a mui te With the This ' talking book wa “ped by the Royal National Instit — the Blind 
elvery ao is a ite mm the mas armament & credible tota ¢ powe s achieved . St Dunsta its we ’ layingtiome Seer he sasetet vento 
 . cune exe mounted } twin turrets Mr L Pender centre sser (right/andMr G Robinson, R.N LB. Chairmas , 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 51: DOG MEETS PYTHON. 
































A QUEENSLAND BLUE HEELER AVOIDING A LUNGE FROM A PYTHON (TOP); AND THE DOG MAKING A GRAB FOR THE SNAKE 


A few minutes after these remarkable action photographs were taken the dog 
bit the snake in half. Although Australian pythons are not poisonous, it 
could easily have crushed this dog to death if it had been able to wind its coils 
round the body. Pythons of this size have been known to swallow wallabies, 
rabbits and bandicoots. The fight took place at El Sharana uranium mining 


camp, about 150 miles east of Darwin, Australia. The python measured 
11 ft. 3 ims. There is an affecting resemblance between these photographs 
and the life-size statue of a Newfoundland dog trampling on a snake recently 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. The statue was once shown as 
‘ The Faithful Friend of Man trampling underfoot his most insidious Enemy.” 
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‘ee very last sentence of J 
Williams's new book of short stories, 
In Quest oF A MERMAID, reads: “] 
did not need a hunk of jade when | 
possessed a treasury full of experience.” 
Now, J. H. Williams, as I need scarcely 
remind my readers, is the author of 
‘Elephant Bill,"’ one of the most delightful and 
successful of animal stories published for a very 
long time. So it is our gain--and not substantially 
his loss—that he did not manage tu make a small 
fortune by disposing of his hunk of jade before 
leaving Burma after the war. These short stories 
are as good as ever. The first is that which gives 
its title to the book, and tells how, as a boy, 
the author used to be fascinated by the carving 
of a mermaid on one of the pews. Later in life, 
he met with one of those odd creatures, a dugong, 
which are commonly supposed to have given rise 
to the mermaid legend. Certainly they are not 
entrancing. But, writes Mr. Williams, ‘I tried 
to think why the gentle dugong was so repulsive 
She is, I have read, the most devoted of mothers, 
a paragon among herbivorous mammals. The 
fault I realised Jay with myself. A mermaid is a 
fabulous creature, wonderful to dream about but 
disappointing to find.” 

That is the kind of pleasant moralising which 
recurs in these stories. Again we meet elephants, 
but they do not form the main theme. Instead, 
there are pythons, monkeys, and a very odd 
creature called a slow loris, or cry-baby, which 
the author saved from imminent death when he 
found it on the branches of a toppling teak-tree 
He was annoyed with it, because it was such a 
very slow loris, and would not leap to safety, but 
just ‘‘ stared at the bamboo with its weepy eyes, 
like an old lady standing on the steps of an old 
folks’ home, afraid to venture into the garden.” 
Other stories concern the jungle itself, or the teak 
forests, or the progress of a river through under- 
ground caverns, In every one of them, the people 
are as important as the creatures:  Burmans, 
Chinese, English, or even the poor mad Indian 
gardener, Pugli. A kindly book, by a kindly, 
observant, and often courageous writer, well 
illustrated with drawings by Stuart Tressilian 

Having recently praised the work of that stout 
legitimist, Patrick Morrah, I now commend, 
almost as highly, that of an apologist for the 
French royalist émigrés of the French Revolution, 
Margery Weiner (Incidentally, I believe that 
both these writers come from the same Fleet 
Street stable that of the Daily Telegraph to 
which | myself once belonged!) Miss Weiner's 
THe Frencn EXxttes, 1789-1815, does rather 
more than trace the fortunes of all those aristocrats, 
bishops, and clergy who, led by the Comtes de 
Provence and d'Artois, set up their “ court ”’ 
first at Coblenz and later in England, waiting for 
the destruction first of the Revolution and then 
of Napoleon (The future Louis XVIII kept 
chickens on the roof of Hartwell House and was 
described by an observer, when he visited his 
neighbour the Marquess of Buckingham at Stowe, 
as having (if my memory serves me) ‘‘ a somewhat 
porpoise-like figure " !) 

Their stories were romantic, Some earned their 
livings as dancing-masters, others as washer 
women. Some, like the de la Ferronays, laid the 
foundations for later careers of some splendour 
But Miss Weiner develops the interesting theory 
that these exiles resemble those who followed 
General de Gaulle in 1940. So far, | am with her, 
but Lam not altogether certain that their gratitude 
to Britain prepared the way for the entente cordiale 
Let us not, however, quarrel about these details 
of comparison and interpretation, Listen to this : 
“So the men and women who had kept faith with 
their ideals went home, not slinking back, hat in 
hand, begging asylum in their own country, but 
with the white cockade of the Bourbons in their 
hats, the white flag of the Bourbons at the head 
of their march and all the air perfumed with the 
lilies of France.”’ You can be as mean a little red 
revolutionary as you like, but you cannot help 
feeling stirred by Miss Weiner's music ! 

Iwo generations only separated the émigré 
royalists from the impressionists, but they might 
as well have been two millennia Artists have 
always, | suppose, been poor and unappreciated 
but was it not these dreadful Frenchmen who 
ensured that in future they shall invariably be 
crazy and mixed-up as well? IL find from two 
biographical studies this week that they were 
‘ mixed-up,” not only in the modern sense of the 
word, but also in the traditional —inextricably, 
and often very unpleasantly, entangled, usually 
with one another Not that there seems to have 
been anything dubious, in the sexual sense, about 
the friendship between Zola and Cézanne, 
unless you go nosing about for some kind of 
Freudian father-substitute complex To judge 
from Mountain oF Victory, a biography of 
Cézanne by Lawrence Hanson, | think that of the 
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two I should have preferred the painter to the writer 
Revolutionary as he was in his art, he remained 
comparatively bourgeois in his tastes, contenting 
himself with a mistress and a son under the rose 
The same cannot be said of Verlaine, whose 
association with Rimbaud would not have come 
under the shelter of the Wolfenden Committee's 
kindly formula, ‘‘ consenting adults in private,” 
because Rimbaud was not an adult, and neither 
was particularly good at achieving privacy. As 
to ‘“‘consent,’’ well, it ended with Verlaine’s 
shooting Rimbaud—not, I regret to record, 
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GOLDBERG, HBotvinnik’s “second” in & 


- : 
4 A. the recent Tal-Botvinnik world enemnene? > 
S$ match, is of course a very fine player. It is doubtful, 2 
however, whether he saw one-quarter of all that 
happened or might have happened in this ending 55 
from a simultaneous display recently si 
Black. & 


Wawa 




















White » 

Here he played 
1.Rx<P e 
™@ and walked on muttering to himself no doubt the & 


ss Russian equivalent of “ Well, that one is in the ® 
$ bag!'’ Returning to the board, he found awaiting © 


him 7 
3 aces B-K1! - & 
i] Ouch! If 2. RxQ??, 2....R-B8 is mate. 
3 How can he prevent that mate and save his 


mq rook ?—-2. R-QB7 perhaps ? No, his queen ts attacked 
@ as well—2,...QxQ! 
s Well . in sheer desperation 
i 2. R= Pch 
Now it was Black's turn to be bothered. 

4 If 2....Q<R, 3. Q@-K6ch and 4. Q«R. 
f If 2.... KR, 3. O-N7ch and 4. Q~ R. 
iS In either event, the menacing rook vanishes 
~ and white is a pawn better off than before! So... 
mam ——t—t—té«i nw ww ns K-R1 
k “ [don’t mind 3. QO Q, for I mate him," mutters 
3 Black: “ and only one of my three threats has gone.” 
a 3.R-KR7ch! K-NI 

What ashame! 4....K™*« R; 4. Q-N7ch. 

“Now he can go 4. R-KN7ch and force a draw 
by repetition of moves.” “ Well, a draw isn't too 
bad, against a player like Goldberg."’. . 

4. R-R8&ch Resigns ! ! 

Forif4.... Kx R??5.Q0« Qchandif4....Q«R, 
5. Q-Ko6ch followed by 6. Q« R leaves Black three 
pawns down with a hopeless ending 

“| should have played 1....B-N2, instead of 
1.... B-Kt,” exclaimed Black. “ But then I could 
defend the mate by 2. Q-N1," remarked Goldberg. 
* No, Lhave 2....Q-QON3!!" shouted his opponent 
‘To which I reply 3. R-B8ch!!!" replied the 
grand-master 
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Which surely must have “ brought down the 
house " or whatever the Russian equivalent is of this 
proceeding 


VETTE TENY 


fatally —and getting jugged for two years. This 
and many other almost equally depressing and 
scabrous stories emerge from THe Pook WEDDING 
Guest, “the passionate life of Paul Verlaine,”’ 
by Rogier van Aerde Leave me the lovely 
poetry, I say, and let the “ passionate lives "' now 
rest in peace 

Mr. Jack Lindsay must forgive me for noting 
that before reading his second autobiographical 
book, THE Roaring Twenties, | had not had any 
notion that there was much literary life in the 
Sydney of that period. Mr. Lindsay's own name 
is the only one which rings a bell in my memory 
Still, i is interesting to find that much the same 
kind of charlestoning, jazzing, drinking, writing, 
* frank (and, more often than not, blistering 
in its unhappiness) sexual experimentation was 
going on in Sydney as in London. It must have 
been as unnerving to Mr. Lindsay's father as it 
was to oursin Britain and I find that the passage 
of the decades, combined with paternal experience 
of my own, has rather altered the point of 
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view of my own green youth. Yet the 
horns of elfland blow faintly through Mr 
Lindsay's prose—though I do not pro- 
pose ever again to do more than elevate 
my ageing limbs in the charleston for as 
long as it will take to amaze and amuse 
my young ! 

Yet another war biography comes to us in 
that excellent writer and old friend, George 
Martelli's AGENT EXTRAORDINARY. The subject 
is Michel Hollard, the member of the French 
Resistance who gave the British advance infor- 
mation about the flying bomb and its launching- 
sites. As one who remembers all too vividly the 
effects of that dire scourge, I salute this hero, 
who was captured, imprisoned and tortured by 
the Germans before winning his release, a British 
D.S.O. and a French Croix de Guerre. (Were 
these decorations, I ask myself, good enough ? 
With respect to their bestowers, I answer that 
they were not.) 

A novel which deals in an unusual and moving 
manner with the escape of a British agent and 
the disappearance of the old Breton peasant who 
sheltered him is a first effort by Morley Troman, 
THe Hitt oF Steep. It is told by the agent 
himself, revisiting the little Breton island and 
getting the peasants to relive their memories of the 
day when the Germans had come with their guns 
and their wolf-hounds to carry out the search. 
This is a really accomplished work by a fine 
writer. I do not have to be much of a prophet 
to predict a successful career for Mr. Troman. 

Miss Charity Blackstock is equally successful 
in catching the French atmosphere in THE BRIAR 
Patcu. Her background is the contrast between 
a finishing-school in Paris for young English 
ladies, and a charity home for Jewish boys orphaned 
by the German concentration camps. Boy, of 
course, meets girl, in the circumstances of a murder 
which the boy might have committed, but didn’t. 
But boy never gets girl—and only the most cynical 
will be apt to think of either as, in different ways, 
a silly creature. Theirs is a silliness innate in a 
background from which each is trying desperately, 
if almost unconsciously, to break out. Another 
remarkable piece of writing. 

Donald Ford's THE Catcu oF TIME is, I believe, 
part of a saga. Unfortunately, I failed to find 
much interest in this story of a betrayed Welsh 
girl who came to London to have her illegitimate 
child, lost it, and became involved in the compli- 
cated domestic lives of a family of English cockneys. 
There is no harm at all in the “ simple annals of 
the poor,”’ but need they be évo simple, just because 
they ave poor ? 

Something of the same naiveté, admitted by 
the selector, Robert Weaver, is discernible in 
CANADIAN SHORT StoRiES. Many of the tales 
lack sophistication—as, for example, one by W. O 
Mitchell, when a captive owl is released at the 
request of its captor, who has himself gone to prison 

but many are virile and well constructed. They 
illustrate the regional diversity of Canada and its 
two (or are there, with British Columbia, three ?) 
streams of culture. It was an excellent idea to collect 
these stories and publish them in this country. 

Finally, there are two books which both deserve 
appreciative mention. One is an account of a 
famous naval battle, QUIBERON Bay, by Geoffrey 
Marcus, which sets the importance of the battle 
in its historical perspective, as well as describing 
the tactics of the engagement itself. 

The other is A GuipE To PREHISTORIC ENGLAND, 
by Nicholas Thomas. This is a “‘gazetteer,"’ arranged 
alphabetically by counties, showing places of 
interest and what to find there, with illustrations 
and maps. There is also a first-class introduction 
by the author 
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IN Quest oF A Mermaip, by J. H. Williams 
(Hart-Davis ; 18s.) 

THe Frencn Exites, 1789-1815. by Margery 
Weiner. (Murray ; 25s.) 

MouNTAIN OF Victory. A Biography of Paul 
Cézanne, by Lawrence Hanson. (Secker and 
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Trawsfynydd contract crowns five years’ research 


Esso to lubricate 
world’s latest 

















atomic power station 


a 


Under radiation, normal oils turn into a sticky mess 
and ordinary grease starts to break down. The 
carbon-dioxide gas circulating in the reactor 
modifies the structure of the grease even further. 
Both lubricants break down completely in the 
intense heat surrounding a nuclear furnace. On top 
of all this, once the reactor has started up, the equip- 
ment in and around it cannot be re-lubricated for 
several years. 

Now, after five and a half years’ research, a team 
from the Abingdon Laboratories of Esso Research 
Ltd., has provided the answer. 

Working closely with the scientists and engineers 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s Atomic 
Power Division and the five consortia tendering for 
the new nuclear power station at Trawsfynydd, in 
Snowdonia, this team has developed a new range of 
lubricants, called Essotron oils and Cosmos greases, 
which are resistant to radiation, heat and gas. 

And Esso have proved conclusively, in practical 
tests, that these lubricants will remain one hundred 
per cent reliable, even in the vital control machinery 
at Trawsfynydd, for the necessary length of time. 
As a result, the sole contract for the supply of all 
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lubricants to Trawsfynydd, which will be one of the 
two biggest nuclear power stations in the world, 
has been awarded to Esso. 

To the authorities concerned, however, this 
contract is much more than a reward for successful 
research. It is a means of ensuring that Esso’s vast 
technical resources will always be available to 
study and meet the demands of the new reactor when 
it is in operation. 

In other words, the C.E.G.B., the U.K.A.E.A. and 
Atomic Power Constructions Ltd, who won the 
main Trawsfynydd contract, have proved, as 
hundreds of smaller organisations in less dramatic 
industries prove every year, that it pays not only to 
consult Esso, but to go on consulting them. If your 
firm has a lubrication problem this fact applies 
equally to you. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Z£SSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 


36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE * LONDON Swt 
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Saturday 


‘know-how’ 


keeps us ahead 


IN RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


Eighteen months ago the Indian Railway 
Board placed a contract with us for the 
electrification of 400 track miles near 
Calcutta, using lightweight 25kV 50 cycle 
A.C. overhead equipment. This order was 
worth £2,500,000. 


Now an additional contract worth over 
£1,000,000 has been placed with us for a 
further 300 mile extension of this line. 


This is a measure of the Indian Railway 
Board's confidence in BICC, who are 
undertaking the design, manufacture and 
installation of the bulk of the 25kV over- 
head equipment for the British Trans- 
port Commission's railway modernization 
programme. 


The modernization of British Rail- 
ways has given British manufacturers 
valuable practical experience in the 
most up-to-date forms of traction 
and is assisting them to obtain export 
orders in the face of international 
competition. 
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Of especial interest to 
field - sports 
enthusiasts. .. 


In the issue on sale August 3 ‘* Farm & Country ’’ will 
include three important features of especial interest to 
those who follow field events: a detailed, illustrated 
account of Anthony Clarkson's visit to the GAME FAIR at 
Castle Howard and a pictorial report and commentary 
on both the ROYAL INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW and 
the PETERBOROUGH HOUND sHow. Demand for the 
August 3 issue of ‘‘ Farm & Country ’’ will be heavy: to 
be sure of your copy you should order Now from your 
usual supplier, price 2/- or, in case of difficulty, direct 
from The Publisher, “‘ Farm & Country,’’ Ingram ~~ 
House, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
enclosing 2/6 which includes postage. 


QM scountry 


an illustrated journal for all who 
live on the land—published alternate Wednesdays at 2/- 


Farm & Country's regular features include: Other People’s Farms, Women in Farming, Up 
and Down the Land, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, Food and Drink, The Countryman’ s 
Log, About the House, Motoring, Books . .. Farm & Country is a top-class publication which 
mirrors the farming scene in the most authoritative manner. Place a regular order for er 
Farm & Country with your newsagent, Alternatively, write to The Publisher (address above). 
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Scotch Whiskp 
| ROBERT McNISH & Co., Ltd. « wasnmeron smnerr, ciascow, c3 
} 
WITHOUT 
| SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. |. ST. DUNSTAN’S é 
BANKERS IN YOUR WILL 
Gross assets £2,000,000 ; 
are paying 74% per annum * 
interest on deposits for the 
soventh year in $ i All information from 
with extra $% added ? THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
annually on each £500 unit. ; (Chairman) 
Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet T ’ 
from Investment Dept. IL. S! DUNSTAN S 
= |, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
me as > DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. apaued 
BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED DANES HN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 ae 
21 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON WCI 
Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old Kent Road. London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The lilustrafed London News & Sketch Led, ingvem Mouse, 13-05, ohn Adam Strest, Landen, W.C2. 
july 30, 1960. Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage pard at New York, New York Agents for Australasia . 4 


Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmama 
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Many hands make bright work when 


and enjoying Life omnia, ne 


the new Oxford! There is no lack of 
volunteers because this family ear has 


* 
In a four owners, 
The voungsters look after the bright 


parts mostly stainless steel, of course. 

) 4 TY Fi T which has added to the Oxtord’s stream- 
MORRIS OXFORD line beauty. Cleaning stainless steel is 
; ; * child's play ~—a regular wash with hot 

soapy water and a rub over with a duster 


with , 
and the job « done. 


STAINLESS STE EE i eee 


FITTINGS a 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels 
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Introducing 
NEW 


ILFAGHROME 


The big advance in colour photography this 
year is ILFACHROME, the new trans- 
parency material for all 35mm cameras. 



























Load your camera with Ilfachrome this 
summer... and your holiday pictures will 
reveal a new degree of natural beauty with 
sharper definition and clearer, crisper 
colours. And Ilfachrome’s special scratch- 
resistant backing gives you transparencies 
free from blemishes. On the smallest pocket 
viewer or the largest family screen, you see 
every detail with Ilfachrome, bright and 
clear as the Mediterranean sun. 

Ilford films have long been first choice 
with black-and-white photographers. Now 
you can get the same Ilford quality in 
marvellous colour with Ilfachrome. 


Prices including processing: 
20-exposure cassette 22/9 
36-exposure cassette 34/1 


And remember, youcan have Ilford colour 
prints made from your best Ilfachrome 
transparencies. 


ILFACHROME by 
—TLFORD 






